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LUCRETIUS. 

Bef. Cb. 02. 



THE NATURE OF THINGS. 

EnglUh Translator*: 

D&YDBM, CRJBBCH, GOOD, BUSBY. 



1 itus Lucretius Carus was born at Rome, and 
educated at Athens. We are told that he wrote 
his poem in the lucid intervals of a frenzy occa- 
sioned by a love-philtre, which his wife Lucilia, 
in the spirit of magical superstition common to 
that age, administered to him from the impulse of 
jealousy. The necessity of supposing frenzy ta 
have had any influence in the composition of a 
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poem, which is a mere rationale of the well-known 
atomic scheme of Epicurus, or in the construction 
of any consistent and intelligible poem whatever, 
is not very apparent. There would, indeed, be 
' method in madness,' if it were capable of ar- 
ranging regular systems of philosophy, and adorn- 
ing them with appropriate imagery. This idle 
story, however, may serve to account for his sui- 
cide. He destroyed himself in his 44th year ; and 
his poem was produced to the world under the 
auspices and revision of Cicero. 

It is evident from the writings of Cicero, that 
whatever admiration he may have felt for Lucretius 
as a poet, he thought lightly of his philosophy. 
To the hypothesis of Epicurus, that certain par- 
ticles of matter which are the seeds or elemental 
principles of all things, animate and inanimate, 
after having been agitated to and fro in the vacuum 
of space from all eternity, and after having under- 
gone every possible configuration and change of 
position, settled themselves by this continued fluc- 
tuation and collision into the organic structure of 
the universe, Cicero opposes this indignant inter- 
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rogatory: " What can be more foolishly arro- 
gant, than for a man to think that he has an un- 
derstanding in hiiii, but yet in all the universe 
there is no such thing, or that those things which 
by the utmost stretch of his reason he can scarcely 
comprehend should be moved and managed with- 
out any reason at all ? " De Legilnis, 1. 2. 

Locke, who quotes the passage, has proved 
with philosophical precision, that " our own being 
furnishes us with an evident and incontestable proof 
of 'a Deity :" and that " it is as impossible to con- 
ceive that ever bare incogitative matter should pro- 
duce a thinking intelligent being, as that nothing 
should of itself produce matter." Human Under- 
standing, chap. x. On the Knowledge of the Ex- 
istence of a God. 

Extended as the bounds of natural and mental 
philosophy have been, I cannot but consider the 
principles of Lucretius, although vamped up and 
furbished anew by the atheistic writers of France, 
' as disarmed of all their dangerous tendency. To 
the bold paradoxes and intricate sophistries of 
this school of reasoners, it is sufficient to oppose 

b 2 
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the plain first principles of common sense ; which 
Dr. Reid in his " Essays on the Intellectual Pow- 
ers of Man," has restored to their proper station 
in philosophy ; and which possess an intuitive evi- 
dence equivalent to demonstrative proof. Thus 
Voltaire, who has been confounded with the 
atheists, admitted that the organization of the 
world was no less a self-evident demonstration of 
an intelligent contriver, than the mechanism of a 
watch. In feet, the necessary existence of an in- 
telligent cause is at once demonstrated, if there be 
found in matter a single instance of means adapted 
to ends : such as a gland for the lubrication of the 
socket in which a bone is made to turn. 

It is usual to gain an easy credit for religious 
feeling by talking of the impiety of Lucretius. 
But we should first inquire what were the lights 
which he possessed. To appreciate feirly his moral 
character, we must view him in connexion with 
the manners and opinions of his age and country. 
His contempt <d the Pagan polytheism must be 
allowed to indicate, not merely a penetrating un- 
derstanding and reflecting intellect, but a strong 
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moral sense: and it was by a natural revulsion 
of the human mind, that from such gods as those 
of Paganism, 

4 Gods partial, changeful, passionate, unjust, 
Whose^Uributes were rage, revenge, or lust, 

Lucretius should have passed to the blank vacuity 
of a world independent of Deity. It was a clear- , 
sighted detection of the monstrous absurdities of 
popery which led Voltaire and the other infidels 
of France to discredit Christianity itself. The 
philosophy of Epicurus, which placed pleasure * as 
the chief good, and virtue as the chief pleasure, 
was at least superior to what was called the re- 
ligion of the heathens, in which every sensual 

* 

* The following passage of Butler in that chapter of his 
" Analogy," which treats of the moral government of God, 
is a complete illustration of the so much vilified doctrine of 
Epicurus: 

" Inward security and peace, and a mind open. to the se- 
veral gratifications of life, are the natural attendants of in- 
nocence and virtue. To which must be added the complacency, 
satisfaction, and even joy of heart, which accompany the ex- . 
ercise, the real exercise, of gratitude, friendship, benevo- 
lence." 
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passion had its ap pr opriate tutelary god; and the 
most abominable vices received not merely a sanc- 
tion, but a reflected splendour from the example 
of some brutal divinity. 

As a didactic poet and reasoner in verse, there 
is no writer, with the exception of Pope, who can 
be compared with Lucretius. His skill and per- 
spicuity in pressing his inferences and pursuing 
his trains of argument are assisted by the lucid ele- 
gance of his language, and a style emphatical and 
clear. His luminous and nervous diction, and the 
grandeur of his versification, throw over the ab- 
struseness of metaphysics a splendid and agreeable 
colouring; and the unremitted ardour of his man- 
ner, no less than the fertility of his matter, enables 
him to take full and despotic possession of the 
faculties of the reader. If his knowledge of phy- 
sics, and particularly of astronomy, appear often 
limited and imperfect, his mind was evidently 
exercised by a minute observation of natural 
phenomena, and imbued with no inconsiderable 
portion of general science. With his fondness for 
scientific demonstrations drawn from subjects of 
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natural philosophy, and his expertness in logical 
processes of reasoning, he combines the seldom 
associated qualities of a rich and excursive ima- 
gination, and a genius which delights in glowing 
creations of imagery, and in bold and magnificent 
conceptions. His poetry is marked by a peculiar 
romantic wildness, and a kind of gloomy and me- 
lancholy sublimity: yet his fancy is equally con- 
versant with soft and smiling images, and the 
delicate grouping ' of some of his figures would 
furnish subjects for the pencil and the chisel. 
The philosophy of " The Garden," founded in its 
moral theory on a close observation of the consti- 
tution of our nature, had instructed him that 
serenity and content are the concomitants of tem- 
perate habits and moderated desires; and that 
dissatisfaction and remorse follow vice as its sha- 
dow. Some passages in " The Nature of Things," 
breathe a moral wisdom worthy of Socrates or 
Plato. The pruriency of certain descriptions in 
the poem has subjected Lucretius to the charge 
of favouring libertinism. That they will have this 
effect on minds already vitiated must be admitted; 
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but they, who perceive in the physiological dis- 
quisitions of Lucretius a mere design to pamper 
the passions, would equally feel their imaginations 
inflamed by a lecture on anatomy. 
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EXORDIAL INVOCATION. 



Kind being ! mother of the line of Troy ! 
Venus ! of Gods and men voluptuous joy ! 
Who wide beneath the stars, that gliding trace 
The zodiac circle, movest through teeming space, 
O'er sail-skim'd sea, and corn-exuberant earth : 
All breathing species quicken into birth 
By thy vivific power; by thee they raise 
To the sun's orb their light-awaken'd gaze; 
Thee and thy coming, Goddess ! whirlwinds fly, 
The clouds of air disperse when thou art nigh ; 
The variegated earth with flowerets sweet 
Springs into life, and blooms beneath thy feet; 
Laugh the wide waves of Ocean in thy sight, 
And Heaven smooth glitters with expansive light. 

For, when the face of vernal day unveils 
Its open glow, and, free, the unfrozen gales 
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Breathe warm their genial breath, on every spray 
Aerial birds thy heart-felt thrills betray; 
Herds of the forest wildly bounding roam 
The pleasant herb, and breast the torrent's foam; 
Caught by the sprightly zest thy charms infuse, 
All living Nature at thy beck pursues; 
O'er mountains and rapacious floods and seas, 
Birds' leafy cells, and grassy-verdant leas, 
Thou scatter'st love; and soft in amorous strife 
The panting tribes renew their generated life. 
Since thou alone dost Nature's system sway, 
Since without thee none breathe the light of 

day, 
And nothing joyous, nothing lovely shines, 
Be thou the gracious partner of my lines. 
While of the nature of material things 
To his lov'd Memmius the rapt poet sings: 
Him, Goddess ! hast thou graced with arts refined, 
And taught in manners to transcend mankind; 
Then to my strains, oh Goddess ! yet the more 
Thy never-fading graces I implore; 
And oh ! accept the prayer, that sooth'd by thee 
The works of war may sleep o'er earth and sea* 
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Thou, only thou canst peace to mortals yield, 
Since Mars puissant rules the furious field; 
And him full oft Love's lasting wound enthrals 
While on thy yielding lap supine he fells: 
His lengthen'd neck smooth-tapering backward 

plies; 
With gaze upturned he gluts his ravening eyes; 
Half-raised with breathless gasp thy breath he sips, 
Sighs out his soul, and pants upon thy lips: 
Then as he lies, bend, Goddess ! from above, 
Hang thy whole weight and twine thy limbs of 

love, 
Then drop thy honied words : great Queen ! be- 
come 
A suppliant, and implore a peace for Rome. 



1 
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TRIUMPH OF PHILOSOPHY 



OVER SUPERSTITION. 



On earth in bondage base existence lay, 
Bent down by Superstition's iron sway. 
She from the Heavens disclosed her monstrous head* 
And dark with grisly aspect, scowling dread, 
Hung o'er the sons of men : but towards the skies 
A man of Greece dared lift his niortal eyes, 
And first resisting stood: not him the fame 
Of Deities, the lightning's forky flame, 
Or muttering murmurs of the threatening sky 
Repress'd ; but roused his soul'A .great energy 
To break the bars that interposing lay, 
And through the gates of nature burst his way. 
That vivid force of soul a passage found; 
The flaming walls that close the world around 
He far o'erleap'd; his spirit soar'd on high 
Through the vast whole, the one infinity: 
Victor, he brought the tidings from the skies, 
What things in nature may, or may no^rise; 
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What stated laws a power finite assign, 
And still with bounds impassable confine. 
Thus trod beneath our feet the phantom lies; 
We mount o'er Superstition to the skies. 

But fear restrains me, lest perchance thou deem 
My precepts school thee in an impious scheme, 
And lead thee into sin: yet rumour old 
Of thy religion's impious deeds has told. 
The flower of Grecian chiefs in Aulis stains 
With Iphigenia's blood Diana's fanes; 
She, when her virgin locks the fillet tied 
That on her cheeks hung, loose on either side, 
When near she saw her father pensive stand, 
And priests conceal the knife with stealthy hand, 
And her surrounding countrymen in tears, 
On earth she knelt with mute beseeching fears: 
Yet could it not, alas! avail to save 
That to the king a father's name she gave. 
Snatch'd to the altar, trembling and forlorn, 
Not as a bride in pomps of marriage borne, 
But in her blooming marriageable prime, 
To bleed the victim of a father's crime, 
Pollution foul! his wind-bound fleet to speed; 
And yet Religion could persuade the deed. 
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PRAISE OF PHILOSOPHY. 



Ti8 sweet, when rising whirlwinds turbid sweep 
O'er the great sea and heave its waters deep, 
To stand upon a rock, and view from shore 
Some other strive and buffet with the roar; 
JJot that another's sufferings yield delight, 
But ills unfelt are pleasant to the sight 
'Tis sweet, remote from peril, to survey 
The mighty battle roll its dense array 
O'er the far plains; and sweet to climb on high 
The pinnacles of calm Philosophy, 
And thence look down on those who wander wide 
Life's mazy road, and search on every side; 
In rivalry the palm of genius claim ; 
Contend for honours of a noble name ; 
Toil with the break of morn, at midnight's hour; 
Emerge to wealth, or grasp the reins of power. 
Oh! wretched minds of men, oh! bosoms blind* 
What glooms o'erhang the days of human kind! 
What dangers hover round ! Will none discern 
Wise Nature's cry? her wants, her wishes learn: 
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She asks bat this, a body free from pain; 
And fearless mind of calm and joyous vein. 

How little then will Nature's frame appease! 
That little lends to pain the charm of ease, 
And yields of fresh delights an added store, 
Till grateful nature can demand no more. 
What though no golden boys in niches stand 
To light the feast, lamps blazing in their hand. 
Nor gorgeous gold, nor silver shines around, 
Nor the gilt roofs with shrilling harps resound; 
Yet on soft grass, beneath the branching shade 
Of some high tree, near bubbling riv'let laid, 
In pleasant sort may happy mortals ease 
Their limbs, unenvying of such pomps as these. 
Still more, when smiles the season, and the ground 
With greenest herbs and scattered flowers is 

cfown'd, 
On pictur'd tapestries let thy frame recline, 
Let thy rich bed with blushing crimson shine; 
Say, will the burning fever quicklier fly, 
Than if those limbs with coarsest coverings lie ? 

If in the frame, rank, treasures, glory fail, 
Not in the mind can all their power avail. 
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Or say, when legions skirmish from afar, 
And holly charge in mimickry of war; 
When fleets the billows ride, that foaming roll, 
Do superstiticms quake, and fly the soul? 
Or does the fear of death astounded flee, 
And leave the vacant bosom calm and free? 

But, if this weak imagination seem 
A very sport, a mockery, and a dream, 
Nor haunting cares nor following terrors feel 
The dread of weapons, nor the clash of steel; 
But press midst potentates and kings, behold 
The glow of purple, and the glare of gold; . 
Doubt ye, that reason flies th' ambitious breast, . 
Since clouds and darkness o'er existence rest? 
For ev*n as children tremble in the night, 
We start at terrors in the noon-day light; 
Not with more cause we dread the ills to come, 
Than children trembling in the midnight gloom. 
Not the sun's beams, nor lucid darts of day, 
Can chase this darkness of the soul away; 
But Nature's forms display'd the shadows clear, 
And philosophic Reason banish fear. 
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OF SLEEP AND DREAMS. 



Sleep then arises, when divided roll 
Along the limbs the spirit and the soul; 
And part flies off without, part inly shrinks, 
Together press'd, and deep-receding sinks: 
Then slide the limbs, the nerves in languor melt : 
Since from the soul the conscious sense is felt, 
When sleep that sense impedes, the flutter'd soul 
Must then ejected rush, but not the whole; 
For then a death eternal would suffuse 
The breathless body with its freezing dews: 
If not the limbs some lingering spirit own, 
tike fire that lurks with ashy embers strown: 
Whence conscious sense might waken through the 

frame, 
Like the blown sparks of blindly smothered flame. 

But how this change is wrought, whence feels the 
soul 
Disturb'd, and languors through the body roll, 
My verse shall utter: bend thy heedful mind, 
Nor let my words be pour'd on empty wind. 

vol. il c 
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First then th' eternal body needs must bear 
The circumfusing blasts and blows of air. 
Hence all material things are screen'd from wind, 
By skin, or bristle, shell, or brawn, or rind* 
This air inhaled, ejected, to and fro, 
By breathing vitals, inward deals the blow. 
When from without, within, the frame is scourged, 
Through porous entrances when strokes are urg'd, 
To the prime parts and elements of life, 
The limbs then gradual sink beneath the strife; 
The mind's and frame's organic seeds then lose 
Their smooth positions, and their chain confuse: 
In part the spirit of the soul expires; 
In part, deep-hidden, inwardly retires. 
Divided through the nerves and veins, and rent, 
Its movements self-disjoint no more consent: 
The conscious sense with change of motion flies ; 
And since no prop the body's strength supplies, 
Weak languors then the nerveless limbs intbral, 
The knees sink down, arms drop, and eyelids fall. 

Sleep grows on food: such strokes as air has 
made, 
Food too inflicts, along the vans convey d. 



When lull or weary, heavier' sleep ensues; 

Then the spent frame intenser labours bruise. 

Deeper the soul is on itself retired; 

More rent within, and more without expired. 

And they that strive, cm close pursuits intent, 
In labours busied or on pleasures bent, 
In dreams afresh their pains or joys pursue: 
The pleader thai expounds the laws anew; 
The chieftain sets the battle in array, 
And charging spurs amidst the closing fray; 
The mariner beholds, with daunted eyes 
The war of waves and hurly of, the skies; 
And me the Essences- of Things engage, 
And Nature's mysteries shown in Latian page. 
And thus all other arts and studies seem 
To hold the mind in vainly-shadow'd dream. 

This in the man. appears, whose eaYnest gaze 
Has dwelt on pompous shows in festal days; 
Though now no more these sights his senses sway, 
Through histrack'd mind* the phantoms steal their 

way; 
And, many a day,, their images arisen 
Mpat in his mind, and flit before his eyes 

c 2 
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E'en with his waking sense he seems t6 glance 
On feet that bound, and limbs that glide in dance, 
And hear the liquid harp and speaking string, 
And gaze the painted scene, the thronging ring. 
Such is the force of habit and desire; 
Whose springs both men and animals inspire. 

Oft the strong steeds, that now in rest have lain, 
Are seen in dreams to sweat, and snort, and strain; 
As if, the prize in view, they launched their 

might, 
And the wish'd goal were opening on their sight. 

The huntsman's dogs, that in soft slumber lie, 
Will shake their legs, and yelp with sudden cry, 
Snuff with their nostril's breath the indrawn gale^ 
And seem to follow on the winded trail: 
Roused with a start, they see before their sight 
A phantom stag, and stretch upon his flight. 
Till shaking off the errors of the brain, 
They feel their waking consciousness again* 

And gentle home-bred whelps will starting rise, 
Scatt'ring the skimming slumber from their eyes; 
And snatch theii bodies from the ground, to trace 
Some unknown entering step, or stranger face. • 
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U rough the seeds whence float the shadowy tribe, 
Fiercer the colouring which the dreams imbibe. 
Thus the pied birds by night will seem to rove 
And flutter round some temple's guardian grove, 
If in their gentle slumbers hawks pursue 
With battling beak, and hover in their view. 
In human souls what mighty motions rage ! 
What great exploits their sleeping spirits wage ! 
They vanquish kings, are captured, charge the foe, 
Or cry aloud beneath the murd'ring blow; 
And many fight, and wounded groan, or torn 
By lions or by panthers shriek forlorn: 
Many in dreams give gravest secrets way, 
Or self-accused their hidden crimes betray; 
Many in pangs of death slow-struggling lie, 
Or rush with their whole weight from mountains 

high; 
Start from their sleep, and as entranced in mind, 
Scarce in the tumult's shock their senses find. 
Some thirsting sit where pleasant fountains glide, 
And through their jaws absorb the river's running 

tide. 
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CONDITION OF PRIMITIVE MANKIND. 



Then hardier, as beseem'd, the race of earth, 
Since the hard ground had usher'd them to birth; 
More vast their solid bones, and firm within 
Were strung the nerves, that branch'd beneath 

their skin. 
No change of skies impaired that giant monk]. 
Proof 'gainst the heat, and braced to feel the cold. 
No unknown aliment their frames diseased, 
No plagues infectious on their bodies seised; 
While rolling lustres round the heavens had fled, 
Wild as the beasts their wand'ring lives they led. 
No swain, robust, had turned with guiding hand 
The crooked plough, no iron delved the land; 
None then to set the tender sapling knew, 
Or from tall trees the withered branches hew; 
What earth spontaneous gave, and sun and shower 
Matured, sufficed them for the passing hour; . 
Midst oaks, whose rustling mast bestrewed the 

ground, . . 

Nourished they lay, their feasts with acorns crown'd. 
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Then wintry arbutes, that allure the sight, 
With blushing hue of ripen'd scarlet bright; 
Earth pour'd more plenteous, and of ampler size; 
For the new world, in fresh varieties, 
Blossom'd with genial fruits, abundant then 
To sate the wants of miserable men. 
Rivers and fountains, with their gurgling sound, 
Call'd them to slake their thirst, in crowds around ; 
As now upon the mountain-torrent's brink, 
By the shrill roar allured, the beasts impending 

drink. 
With nightly-wand'ring step they sought the cells, 
Where, in her haunt, the febled wood-nymphdwells; 
Where sliding waters stealing from the cave, 
Crept o'er the humid rocks, with smoothly spread- 
ing wave ; 
The humid rocks, that drop by drop distil 
Through their green moss the slowly trickling 

rill; 
Or where swift springs, in gushes, broke away, 
And laved the open plains in bubbling play. 

Nor fire to them its uses had reveaPd, 
Nor did the skins of beasts a vesture yield; 
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With uncouth . limbs they crouch'd in mountain 

cave, 
Or groves and woodland glens a shelter gave; 
And close in thickets, till the storm were past, 
They shunn'd the pelting shower, and beating blast. 
No common weal the human tribe allied; 
Bound by no laws, by no fix'd morals tied, 
Each snatch'd the booty, which his fortune brought; 
And, wise in instinct, each his welfare sought. ' 
With rudest nature loved the youth and maid, 
And Venus joined them in the forest shade : 
The man's fierce strength, or passion, forced the 

rite, 
Or acorns, arbutes, pears, obtained the bribed de- 
light. 
With wondrous force of feet, and hands endued, 
They the wild race of woodland beasts pursued ; 
With missile stones, and pond'rous clubs, opprest, 
Full many fell, deep lairs conceal'd the rest ; 
And when the chase was done, in night's dark shade, 
Like bristly boars beneath the forest laid, 
They stretch'd their naked limbs upon the ground, 
With broken boughs and leaves enveloped round. 
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Nor yet "witli bowlings, through the glooms of night 
Sought they the sun, nor trembling call'd the light. 
But silent, drown'd in sleep, were fain to lie 
Till morning's rosy torch should gild the sky, 
From early time accustom'd to survey 
Th' alternate interchange of night and day, 
No cause was left for distrust or amaze, 
Lest when the sun withdrew his fading rays, 
For ever sink the glory of his light, 
And earth be wrapt in one eternal night 

But far more pressing fears their thoughts pos- 
sessed; „ 
Wild beasts would steal upon their harass'd rest; 
The shaggy boar, or lion, rushing nigh, 
Would force them' from their rocky cells to fly; 
Quit to their savage guests the leaf-strewn bed, 
And face the storm of night with bare, unshelter'd 
head. 
Nor then did more forsake life's pleasing ray, 
Than perish now, with swiftly gliding day: 
Though caught by teeth of beasts, their panting 

food, . . 
They filTd with shrieks each glen and echoing wood, 
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And mountain round, while beasts their limbs 

inter, 
Alive, within a living sepulchre; 
And others, saved by flight, yet bore away 
A body mangled, a half-eaten prey; ' 
And o'er their mortifying wounds they pressed 
Their tremulous hands, and from their groaning 

breast, 
With cries of horror, called on ling'ring death, 
Till worms, fierce-gnawing, stop'd their tortured 

breath ; 
As destitute of human aid they lay, 
Nor knew what meant the wounds, .that gnaw'd their 

live. away. 
Yet then no banner'd hosts, by thousands led, 
In one short day were mingled with the dead; 
Yet then no turbid seas, with whirlpool shock, 
Dash'd men and ships upon the sunken rock. 
Oft, with roused billows heaved the raging main, 
But idly chafed, and roused its rage in vain; 
And none its placid harlotry beguiled, 
When, treacherous-smooth, its waters glitt'ring 

smiled. 
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The rudder's mischief undiscovered lay, 
And blind the science of the watery way. 
Then dearth would oft the pining frame consume; 

Now bloated plenty sinks us to the tomb. 

» 

Then, for themselves, would simple men infuse 
Herbs in their cups, that reek'd with deadly dews : 
For others now with meditated skill 
The hands of man the venom'd juice distil. 



Catullus. 

CATULLUS 

Bef. Cb. 86. 



EPIGRAMS AND MISCELLANEOUS PIECES. 
ENGLISH TRANSLATOR 1 NOTT. 



Caius Valerius Catullus was born at Verona. He 
was carried to Rome, when a youth, by a noble- 
man of the name of Mallius ; and, by his elegant 
genius, acquired the patronage of Cicero* He 
satirised Julius Caesar; who revenged himself 
like a man of the world, and a man of sense and 
good temper, by asking the satirist to sup with 
him. He travelled into Bithynia with Memmius, 
governor of that province; and the same to whom 
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Lucretius had dedicated his philosophical poem. 
But notwithstanding the countenance which he re- 
ceived from the principal men of his time, his 
poems contain indications, that he was in narrow 
circumstances; a predicament, not very unusual 
with a poet and a man tf pleasure. In the 
peninsula of Sirmione, once Sirmio, where Ca- 
tullus resided,* Mr. Eustace informs us, that there 
is still a vault, called the Grotto of Catullus, near 
the ruins of a Roman bath. This intelligent tra- 
veller speaks also of arched ways and towers, but 
supposes them Gothic. The Lesbia of Catullus 
was Clodia, the wife of Quintus Metellus Celer, 
accused by Cicero of having poisoned her husband. 
This is the lady whose eyes were red with weep* 
ing at the death of her sparrow ! a sensibility, per- 
fectly consistent. Catullus died an untimely death 
At the age of thirty. 

Much of the poetry of Catullus appears to have 
been lost. The generality of those compositions* 
which have reached us, are pieces of gallantry oc 

* Classical Tone through Italy. 
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satirical epigrams, with a few poems of a more 
elevated cast. They exhibit in singular contrast 
the sensual grossness which is imbibed from de- 
praved habits and loose imaginations, together 
with gleams of sentiment and taste, and the polish 
of intellectual cultivation. They, who turn with 
disgust frpm the coarse impurities that sully his 
pages, may be inclined to wonder, that the term 
of delicacy should ever have been coupled with 
the name of Catullus. But to- many of his ef- 
fusions, distinguished both by fancy and feeling, 
this praise is justly due. Many of his amatory 
trifles are quite unrivalled in the elegancy of their 
playfulness; and no author has excelled him in 
the purity and neatness of his style, the delightful 
ease and racy simplicity of his manner, and his 
graceful turns of thought and happinesses of ex- 
pression. Some of his pieces, which breathe the 
higher enthusiasm of the art, and are coloured 
with a singular picturesqueness of imagery, in- 
crease our regret at the manifest mutilation of his 
works. Catullus appears fully to have merited the 
epithet of doctus 9 which the ancient writers bestow 
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upon him, and by which they did not mean what 
we understand by learned ; but rather knowing or 
accomplished; what the old English authors signify 
by cunning: as Shakspeare, " Cunning in music 
and the mathematics." An epithet perfectly ap- 
propriate to a writer like Catullus, who, in the 
words of Johnson's epitaph on Goldsmith, w nul- 
lum, quod tetigit, non ornavit :" He touched no 
species of writing which he did not embellish. 



CATULLUS. 



TO LESBIA'S SPARROW. 



Sparrow ! my nymph's delicious pleasure ! 
Who with thee, her pretty treasure, 
Fanciful in frolic, plays 
Thousand, thousand wanton ways; 
And, fluttering, lays to panting rest 
On the soft orbings of her breast ; # 
Thy beak with finger-tip incites, 
And dallies with thy becks and bites; 
When my beauty, my desire, 
Feels her darling whim inspire, 
With nameless triflings, such as these, 
To snatch, I trow, a tiny ease 
For some keen fever of the breast, 
While passion top itself to rest ; 
I would that happy lady be, 
And so in pastime sport with thee, 
And lighten love's soft agony. 

VOL. II. D 
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The sweet resource were bliss untold, 

Dear as that apple of ripe gold, 

Which, by the nimble virgin found, 

Unloosed the zone that had so fast been bound. 
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ELEGY ON THE SPARROW. 



Each Love, each Venus, mourn with me ! 
Mourn, every son of gallantry 1 
The Sparrow, my own nymph's delight, 
The joy and apple of her sight; 
The honey-bird, the darling dies, 
To Lesbia dearer than her eyes. 
As the fair-one knew her mother, 
So he knew her from another. 
With his gentle lady wrestling; 
In her snowy bosom nestling; 
With a flutter, and a bound, 
Quiv'ring round her and around; 
Chirping, twitt'ring, ever near, 
Notes meant only for her ear. 
Now he skims the shadowy way, 
Whence none return to cheerful day. 
Beshrew the shades ! that thus devour 
All that's pretty in an hour. 

d 2 
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The pretty Sparrow, thus, is dead; 
The tiny fugitive is fled. 
Deed of spite ! poor bird I — ah ! see, 
For thy dear sake, alas! for me! — 
My nymph with brimful eyes appears, 
Red from the flushing of her tears. 



GtfITOLU& 5? 



TO LESBIA. 



Lbt 11% my Labia ! live and love: 
Though the old should disapprove: 
Let bs rate their saws severe 
At the worth of a denier* 

Suns can set beneath the main. 
And lift their faded orbs again : 
But we, when sets our scanted light. 
Must slumber in perpetual night. 

Give me, then, a thousand kisses; 
Add a hundred billing blisses: 
Give me a thousand kisses more; 
Then repeat the hundred o'er: 
Give me other thousand kisses; 
Give me other hundred blisses ; ' 

And, when thousands now are done, 
Let us confuse them every one: 
That we the number cannot know; 
And none, that saw us kissing so, 
Might glut his envious busy spleen, 
By counting o'er the kisses that had been. 
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TO HIMSELF. 

Catullus ! give thy follies o'er : 

Ah t wretch ! what's lost, expect no more : 

Thy suns shone bright, when to and fro 

Thou, at her beck, didst come and go: 

The nymph who once thy passion proved, 

As never nymph shall ere be loved. 

What frolic joys would then enchant, 

When thou would 'st ask, and she would grant? 

Then clear and bright thy suns would shine: 

And doth she, now, thy love decline? 

Then be a like refusal thine. 

Follow not her, who flies from thee; 

Nor wretched in despondence be. 

But scorn the weakness that can feel, 

And bear thy grief with breast of steel. 

Farewell, oh girl ! whom I adore ! 

Catullus now laments no more: 

Firm he persists: he will not woo, 

Nor for unwilling favours sue. 




/ 
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Yet thou wilt grieve, when ask'd by none: 
Think, cruel ! how thy days will run ! 
Who to thy side shall now repair? 
In whose fond eyes shalt thou be fair? 
Whom wilt thoti for thy lover choose? 
Whose shall they call thee? false-one! whose? 
Who shall thy darted kisses sip, 
While thy keen love-bites scar his lip? 
But thou, Catullus! scorn to feel: 
Persist — and let thy heart be steel 
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ACMI AND SBPTHIIUS. 



On Sepfcmius' lap entwining, 
While bis Acme sank reclining; 
« If I love thee not,' 4 he cried, 
" Oh my Acme ! oh my .bride ! 
Even to perdition love thee, 
And shall feel thy beauties moy? me, 
As the rapid years roll by, 
Like men, who love distractedly; 
Then, where Afric sands are spread, 
Or India's sun flames over-head, 
May a lion cross me there, 
With his green-eyed angry glare." 
Love stood listening in delight* 
And sneezed his auspice on the right 

Acme, as her lover said, 
Lightly bending back her head, 
And with lips of ruby skimming 
His tipsy eyes in pleasure swimming; 
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" Septimillus ! darling mine ! 

So may we thus ever twine, 

Victims vowM at Cupid's shrine, 

As, with still more keen requitals, 

Thou art felt within my vitals 1" 
Love stood listening in delight, 
And sneezed his auspice on the right 

In the heavenly omen blest, 
They love, caressing and carest; 
The poor youth would lightlier prize 
Syria's groves than Acme's eyes; 
Acme centres in the boy 
All her longings, all her joy ; 
Who more bless'd has mortals seen? 
When has a kinder passion been? 
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OF QUINTIA AND LESBIA. 



Quintia is beauteous in the million's eye; 
Yes — beauteous in particulars, I own: 

Fair-skinn'd, straight-shaped, tall-sized; yet I deny 
A beauteous whole: ofcharmingness there's none: 
In all that height of figure, there is not 
A seasoning spice of that— I know not what; 
That piquant something, grace without a name; 
But Lesbia's air is charming as her frame; 
Yes — Lesbia, beauteous in one graceful whole, 
From all her sex their single graces stole. . 



ILL NAMES. 



JLesbia against me prattles still, 
All manner of malicious ill ; 

Then Lesbia loves, or let me die: 
« Where is the proof? " Why thus, good Sir, 
I fling my curses back on her, 

And let me perish, but in love am I. 
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TO THE PENINSULA OF SIRMIO, 



oirmio I the lovely eye of every isle* 
And green peninsula, where'er they smile; 
Whether the fresh, or briny wave, surround, 
The floating lake, or ocean's blue profound; 
With what a joyous willingness of mind 
I thee revisit ! leaving far behind, 
Still half incredulous, Bithynia's plain, 
And gaze, in safety, on thy scenes again \ ' 
Oh ! what more blissful, than to loose the breast 
From cares, and bid th* unburthen'd spirit rest? 
Sit by our home fire-side; forget the toil 
Of weary wanderings on a foreign soil; 
And on the long'd-for bed sink down at last 
In full-felt ease ; o'erpaid for hardships past ! 
Hail, pleasant Sirmio ! for thy master's sake 
Rejoice ! ye waters of the Lydian lake, 
Brighten in joy ! and each remember'd thing, 
That laughs of home, shall smile my welcoming ! 
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TO CALVUS, 

ON THE DEATH OF HIS QUINTJUA. 



If ere in human grief there breathe a spell 

To charm the silent tomb* and soothe the dead; 
When soft regrets on past affections dwell* 

And o'er fond friendships lost, our tears are shed; 
Sure, a less pang must touch Quintilia's shade, 

While hov'ring o'er her sad, untimely bier; 
Than keen-felt joy that spirit pure pervade, 

To witness that her Calvus held her dear. 
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DIRGE AT HIS BROTHER'S TOMB. 



Slow faring on, o'er many a land and sea, 
Brother ! I come to thy sad obsequy : 
The last fond tribute to the dead impart, 
And call thee, speechless ashes as thou art, 
Alas ! in vain ! — rince fete has ravish'd thee, 
E'en thee, thyself, poor brother! torn from me 
By too severe a blow; let this be paid, 
This rite of ancestry, to soothe thy shade; 
Let this, all bathed in tears, my friendship tell. 
And oh ! for ever ! bless thee, and farewell I 
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HYMENEAL 

ON THE NUPTIALS OF JULIA AND MAN U US. 



A YOUTH. 

Vbspkk ascends : ye youths ! together rise : 
Eve's long expected star has gilt the skies: 
Rise, leave the feast; the bride will soon appear; 
The bridal song be sung: Oh Hymen, Hymen, 
hear! 

A VIRGIN. 

Mark ye the youths? to face them, maidens, rise; 
Night-shedding Hesper lights the spangled skies : 
Look up: 'tis so; and saw ye how their throng 
Sprang forth ? nor idly : soon to raise the song : 
Let us in rival strain surpass the lay: 
Oh Hymen, Hymen, bless the wedding day. 

A YOUTH. 

Arduous the palm of strife: oh! friends! be 
strong : 
For see, yon maidens muse some mutter'd song : 
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Nor idly muse: some memorable lay; 
While we our ear sand thoughts have turn'd away : 
We merit shame, since victory favours care: 
Yet now your parts with emulation bear: 
Tis theirs to speak: let us responses frame: 
Oh Hymen, Hymen, bless the marriage flame I 

VIRGINS. 

Hesper ! knows Heaven a star like thee severe, 
That tear'st the maiden from her mother dear? 
The lingering maiden from her mother's arms, 
And yield'st some fervid youth her spotless charms ; 
What wrongs more fierce can cities storm'd dis- 
play? 
Come, Hymen, hither ! Hymen, grace the day ! 

YOUTHS. 

Hesper ! what star more joyous shines above? 
Thy flames confirm the plighted troth of love : 
By covenants of men, of parents seaTd, 
Thy dawn alone the wish'd embrace can yield: 
What hour can Gods bestow more wish'd than this? 
Come, Hymen, hither ! crown the hour of bliss ! 
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VIRGIN8. 

Alas 1 companion* ! Hesper's dawning ray 
Has stolen a playmate of our sports away : 
Oh dreaded star ! how many sentries wait 
At thy pale glance, to watch the guarded gate! 
Through nightly shades the stealthy robbers 

rove* 
The soft, th' insidious ravishers of love: 
And oft, as Lucifer, from morning skies 
Does thy pale gleam their hair-breadth scapes 

surprise. 

YOUTHS. 

This, Hesper ! is th' unwedded fair-one's joy ; 
To rail on thee* who dost her thoughts employ : 
What if their railing be a trick of art, 
And him they flout, they worship in their heart? 
They long for him, whom prudishly they chide: 
Oh Hymen, Hymen, at this hour preside ! 

VIRGINS. 

As in fenced gardens blows some floweret rare. 
Safe from the nibbling flock, or griding share: 
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Which gales refresh, sun strengthens, rain-drops 

rear, 
To many a youth and many a maiden dear: 
Clipt by the nail it bends the stem and fades: 
No more by youths admired, or wish'd by maids : 
So loved the unpolluted virgin blooms; 
But when the blighting touch her flower consumes, 
No more she charms the youth, or charms the 

maid: 
Come, Hymen, Hymen, give the nuptials aid ! 

YOUTHS. 

As on the naked field the lonely vine 
Yields no sweet grape* nor lifts its tendril twine : 
Droops with its weight, and winds its tender 

shoots 
With earthward bend around their twisted roots : 
Nor herd nor peasant, in the noon-day heat, 
Beneath its checquer'd, bow'ry shade retreat: 
But if it clasp some elm with married leaves, 
Its shade the peasant and the herd receives : 
Such is the virgin, who untouch'd remains, 
While still unwooed her useless beauty wanes. 

VOL. II. B 
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But, wedded in her bloom, those charms delight 
Her husband's eyes, nor shame her parents sight* 

Resist not fiercely, virgin! — but obey 
Thy mother, father: thy betrothers they: 
Not thine thy virgin flow'r: a part is theirs: 
Thy sire a third; a third thy mother shares: 
A third thy own: then struggle not, coy maid! 
For in thy bridegroom both are disobey'd: 
They with thy dower have yielded ev'ry right: 
Come, Hymen, Hymen, bless the marriage night ! 
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ARIADNE. 

FROM THE NUPTIALS OF PELBVS AND THETIS. 



No peasant tills the fields: the steers are eased 
Of the neck-galling yoke : no bull upturns 
With downward-sloping share the mouldering 

glebe : 
Discolouring rust soils the deserted plough; 
Nor the bent rake clears from the creeping vine 
The crumbling earth; nor he that prunes the 

bough 
Lops with his lightening hook the leafy tree. 
The palace, through its inner space discern'd 
Of long-receding halls, shone gorgeously 
With gold, and burnish'd silver : couches gleam'd 
Whitening with ivory; tables glitter'd thick 
With goblets; all the splendid mansion laugh'd 
With regal opulence. The couch, prepared 
In the mid-chamber for the goddess-bride, 
Rose high with plumy cushions. It was carved 
From teeth of Indie elephants, and spread 
With the shell-purple's crimson of the sea. 

£ 2 
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The tapestried covering, wrought with antique 

forms 
Of men, displayed heroic lore, in threads 
Of wond'rous art For there upon the shore 
Long-echoing to the flowing sound of waves, 
Stood Ariadne: casting a far look 
On Theseus, as in rapid bark he pass'd 
Away; and pangs of furious wild despair 
Mastered her throbbing heart Nor yet believed 
That she was Ariadne; while, scarce waked 
From her deceiving sleep, she saw herself 
Left wretched on the solitary sands. 
The youth, who could forget her, flying, beat 
The billows with his oars, and left his vows 
Light-scatter'd to the winds and to the storms. 
Him when the princess from the weedy shore 
Discern'd remote, she bent her straining eyes, 
In posture like the statue of a nymph 
Madding in Bacchic orgies: troubled thoughts 
Rush'd on her soul, like waves; nor suffer'd she 
The slender mitre on her yellow hair; 
Or the transparent scarf, that o'er her breast 
Spread light its covering; or the girdle's grasp 
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Gainst which her bosom's struggling orbs rebelled : 

But all torn wildly off from all her form 

Lay strewn on every side, and the salt seas, 

White-foaming at her feet, broke over them. 

She nor her mitre, nor her floating zone, 

Regarded aught : on thee, oh Theseus ! — still 

On thee she dwelt with heart, and mind, and soul, 

Distracted. Ah ! unhappy one ! how grief, 

And senseless frenzy seized her ! and what thorns 

Of anguish Venus planted in her breast ! 

In that heroic age did Theseus leave 

Piraeus' winding bay, and visited 

The Cretan walls of that inhuman king. 

For legends tell that Athens, erst constraint 

By cruel pestilence, atoned the death 

Of slain Androgeos ; and a tribute sent 

Of chosen youths, and maids in beauty's flower, 

To glut the monstrous Minotaur: When thus 

The noble city underneath its curse 

(xroan'd heavily, the gallant Theseus chose 

To perish self-devoted, in behalf 

Of his dear Athens ; rather than these maids 

Find graves in Crete, yet need a funeral rite. 



/ 
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So, in light bark, with gentle breeze he sail'd 
To awful Minos, and his stately court. 
When on the stranger fell the eager gaze 
Of that same royal virgin, who reposed 
Within her mother's arms, on pillow chaste 
That breathed sweet perfumes, like the myrtle 

buds 
On green Eurotas' river-banks, or breath 
Of the Spring-gale, that draws the colours forth 
From all the streaky flowers. No sooner then 
The gazing maid withdrew her glowing eye* 
And bent them on the floor, then ail her breast 
Conceived a flame, and all her vitals burn'd. 

Oh sacred Boy ! that, merciless of heart, 
Troublest, alas ! how cruelly ! the soul 
With passion's fury, yet with human griefs 
Minglest delights; and thou, oh Venus! queen 
Of Golgos, and Idalia's leafy lawns; 
With what a sea of troubles did ye toss 
The maiden's heart ; with what a flame consume ! 
When for the stranger of the yellow locks 
She drew full many a sigh. How languished she 
In heart-struck terrors ! how her cheek grew pale 
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With yellowing tinge, like the wan shine of gold, 
When Theseus, match' d against the monster, 

sought 
Death, or the palm of glory ! Nor to Heaven 
Vow'd she unpleasing offerings, though to her 
Fruitless: nor vainly on her silent lips 
Whisper'd suspended hopes. For, as the blast 
Of irrisistible whirlwind, with a rush 
Of sudden eddy shakes a branching oak 
On the mount Taurus; or cone-rustling pine 
Dropping with gums; and smites the knotted 

trunk: 
Wrench'd from the roots the tree falls headlong 

down, 
And crushes all beneath it: with such force 
Did Theseus quell the savage, prostrated 
In dust, and beating with his horns the wind. 
Then, in his glory, he secure retraced 
His footsteps, governing with silken skein 
His wandering feet ; lest, measuring forth his way 
From windings of the labyrinth, he should err, 
Fpil'd by the cunning edifice, that spread 
Its undiscoverable maze around. 



/ 
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• 

But why, thus starting from my thane, recount 
Superfluous tales? how Ariadne left 
Her father's aspect, and her sister's kiss, 
And mother's folding arms : who, wretched made, 
Should with flush'd weeping mourn her daughter 

lost? 
But Theseus' love was dearer than them all. 
Or how the ship was wafted to the shore 
Of Naxos' foaming isle; or how, when closed 
Her heavy eyes in that disastrous sleep, 
Ingrate he fled, and left her ? — OfV they say, 
With burning indignation she pour'd forth 
Shrill outcries from the bottom of her heart: 
Climb'd sad the steepy mountains; and threw out 
A long glance o'er the vast and foamy deep: 
Or on the flat shore ran amidst the waves, 
That swell'd their rippling surface opposite; 
From her bared leg lifting the drapery light: 
Then, in extremity of anguish, spoke 
These wild upbraidings; with her cheek all bathed 
In tears, while shivering sobs confused her words : 
" And is it thus, perfidious man ! led far 
From my own country, thou forsakest me now, 
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Perfidious Theseus! on a desert shore? 
And dost thou then depart, of watchful Gods 
Heedless, and ah ! bear with thee to thy home 
Those vows, accursed by me? Could nothing turn 
Thy cruel purpose? did no sudden thought 
Of pity cross thee ? did thy hard heart feel 
No soft, compunctious visitings for me? 
Not such thy utter'd promises; not these 
The hopes thy lips convey'd to me undone: 
But wedding joys, and wishes all fulfill'd 
Of marriage love : now to the winds of air 
Blown and dispers'd! Let never woman trust 
The oath of man : let never woman hope 
Faith in his tender speeches. He, while aught 
Inflames his ardour to possess, will fear 
No oath ; will spare no promise. But when once 
His gust is sated, fears not what he spoke; 
Heeds not his perjured promise. Yet 'twas I 
That from death's whirlpool snatch'd thee, and 

resolved 
To sacrifice my brother Minotaur, 
That I might spend with thee life's latest hour. 
Deceiver as thou art!— and 'tis for this 
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That forest beasts must tear me ; birds of prey 
Dismember; and no heap of friendly earth 
Be scatter'd o'er my corse !— What lioness 
In wilderness of rocks first brought thee forth ? 
What sea conceiv'd thee in its roaring depths, 
And from its foaming billows cast thee out? 
Syrt, Scylla, or Charybdis, which, or what 
Art thou ? that for the sweets of life bestow'd 
Mak'st this return ? but, if thy heart repelPd 
Union with me; and if to thee seem stern 
The laws of marriage which old Cecrops framed, 
Thou could'st, at least, have brought me to thy 

home : 
That I, with pleasant labour, might have been 
Thy handmaid: tenderly thy snowy feet 
Laying in limpid waters, or thy couch 
Spreading with purple coverings. Ah ! what boots 
This frenzy of misfortune ? why complain 
To the unconscious air, that neither hears 
My utter'd speech, nor can in words reply? 
He, now, has nearly past the middle seas; 
And not one solitary mortal meets 
My gaze* along the ocean's weedy shore: 
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And Fate, insulting even my dying hour, 
Envious denies the blessing of complaint 
To listening ears. Oh mighty Jupiter ! 
Would that, in time long past, no ships had 

touch'd 
From Athens on our coast; no mariner 
With dreadful tribute to the bull, had loosed 
His cable, and, perfidious, sail'd for Crete ! 
Nor ere that stranger, masking in sweet form 
His cruel purpose, rested in my home ! 
Whither shall I betake me? on what hope 
Lean for support? say, shall I seek again 
The hills of Cretan Ide? ah me ! the deep 
Rolls broad its severing flood, and cruel forms 
Of the wide seas a gulph impassable. / 
Or might I hope my father's succouring hand? 
I, who could leave him ; following this stern youth 
While reeking with my brother's sprinkled blood ? 
Shall I console my sorrows with the love 
Of that so faithful spouse, while now his oars 
Bend pliant in the billows, as he flies ? 
Shall I pass inland, and forsake the shore? 
No dwelling has this lone, unpeopled isle. 
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There is no egress hence ; the sea- waves roll 

A girdle round; no plan, no hope of flight; 

All solitary, silent, desolate; 

A prospect of inevitable death* 

But let not yet my dying eyes grow dim, 

Nor sense my faint limbs leave, ere thus betray'd, 

I ask the Gods for vengeance, and attest 

With my last breath the holy faith of Heaven. 

Ye, then, that with retributive revenge 

Visit the deeds of men ; whose forehead, twined 

With snaky hair, waves with th' avenging wrath 

Of my expiring breast, arise and hear ! 

Come to my side: come listen the complaints 

Which, oh me miserable ! I perforce 

Now from my inmost vitals breathe, thus lost, 

Burning, and blind with my delirious rage. 

Since from the very bottom of my heart 

I heave this plaintive voice, oh suffer not 

My tears and groans to vanish on the winds ! 

But in the spirit, that within him wrought, 

When he forsook me on the desert shore, 

In that same spirit, deadly to himself, 

And to his kindred, let him stain his house 
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With horror and pollution." When she, thus, 
Had given her sorrows utterance, and had call'd, 
In her distraction, heavenly vengeance down 
On Theseus' cruel deed, Heaven's Ruler bow'd 
His head: and at his unresisted nod 
Earth and sea trembled, and the firmament 
Kock'd its bright orbs. But Theseus, dark of mind, 
Dismiss'd from memory all injunctions past. 
Though long with heed retain'd: nor lifted up 
The gladdening symbol, that he safe return'd 
To his own country's harbours, in the eyes 
Of his long-sorrowing father. Story tells, 
That when old JEgeus trusted to the winds 
His son, who bent his galley's sails to leave 
Minerva's towers, he clasp'd him in his arms, ' 
And gave this mandate : " oh, my only son ! 
More pleasant in mine eyes than length of life: 
My son ! whom I, perforce, dismiis to cope 
With doubtful perils ; son ! so lately lent 
Again to these fond arms, in the last stage 
Of feeble years : since now my mournful hap 
And thy own fervid valour tear' thee hence 
From* these unwilling eyes, whose languid orbs 
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Still gaze unsated on my son's dear face; 
Not glad I send thee hence ; nor shalt thou bear 
Symbols of prosperous Fortune. I will ease 
My bosom of complaint, and soil in dust 
My hoary locks; and on thy flitting mast 
Suspend discolour'd sails: that this my grief 
And soul-inflaming anguish may be read 
In thy Iberian canvas, while its folds 
Are tinged with dusky blue. If she, who dwells 
In blest Itonus, Pallas, who defends 
Our race and city, grant, that in the blood • 
Of that half-human bull thy hand be red; 
Then bury these injunctions in thy heart: 
Let them take growth, and flourish, so that time 
May never root them out. Soon as thine eyes 
Behold our hills again, straight let thy crew 
The dismal canvas on the yard-arm furl, 
And hoist with ropes the sails of snowy white: 
That, seeing, I may recognize the joy 
Of that blest moment, when auspicious time 
Returns thee present to mine eyes again." 
These mandates which, before, with constant 
mind 
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He cherish'd, now from Theseus' memory fled, 
Like , mists from airy ridge of snowy Alp 
Swept by the whirlwind. Still the farther bent 
From, a high turret's top his straining eyes, 
Anxious, and dim with weeping. When he saw 
The sable-swelling sails, from the steep rocks 
He cast himself down headlong; deeming then 
His Theseus lost by an inhuman death. 
So Theseus, glorying in the monster slain, 
Enter'd beneath his father's roof, now changed 
With funeral horror ; and himself now felt 
A portion of that anguish, which, ingrate 
Of soul, he fix'd in Ariadne's breast: 
When, wounded to the heart, a thousand griefs 
Roll'd in her bosom, while she pensive bent 
On the receding ship her lengthening gaze. 

But in another part, lacchus, flush'd 
With bloom of youth, came flying from above - 
With choirs of Satyrs, and Sileni, born 
In Indian Nyse: seeking thee he came, 
Oh Ariadne ! with thy love inflamed. 
They, blithe, from every side came revelling on, 
Distraught with jocund madness: with a burst 
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Of Bacchic outcries, and with tossing heads. 
Some shook their ivy-shrowded spears; and some 
From hand to hand, in wild and fitful feast, 
Snatch'd a torn heifer's limbs: some girt them- 
selves 

With twisted serpents: others bore along, 
In hollow arks, the mysteries of the God : 
Mysteries, to uninitiated ear 
In silence wrapt. On timbrels others smote 
With tapering hands, or from smooth orbs of brass 
Clank'd shrill a tinkling sound; and many blew 
The horn's hoarse blare, and the barbaric pipe 
Bray'd harsh upon the ear its dinning tune. 

Thus gorgeously with colour'd figures wrought 
The drapery spread its mantling folds, and veiTd 
With arras coverlet the wedding couch. 

When now the throng of Thessaly had gazed 
Their eager fill, they rev*rently gave place 
To step of Gods approaching. As the gale, 
Ruffling the calm sea with its murm'ring breeze, 
Stirs the sloped waves, at rising of the dawn, 
Beneath the flitting lustre of the sun : 
They, forward driven with gentle blast, roll on 
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Slowly, and as with sounds of laughter shrill 
Dash their soft echo; till the growing wind 
Freshens, and more and more in heaving swell 
They float far-glittering in the purple light: 
So from the palace vestibule the throng 
Flowed gradual forth, and wander'd wide away. 
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English Translators: 
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Publius Virgilius Maro was born at the village 
of Andes near Mantua. The life recorded of 
him is stuffed with romantic superstitions, and 
ridiculous fables ; which are no further worthy of 
notice than as they show the estimation in which 
his genius has been held. He is said to have 
excelled in medicine, and geometry: probably 
with as much truth as, in the dark ages, he was 
supposed to have been a conjuror. His genius 
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for mathematics has, however, been thought to 
explain, with great happiness, the method and 
exactness of his poems : an idea, seemingly, bor- 
rowed from some literary professor in the flying 
island of Laputa. It appears that, after the battle 
of Philippi, Virgil's form was included in the 
lands allotted to the disbanded soldiery; but that 
he obtained its restoration from Octavius Caesar. 
To this circumstance he alludes in one of his 
eclogues, in the person of a grateful shepherd, 
who tells his story to an exile. He afterwards 
rose, by his genius, to distinction at Rome. Ma- 
crobius has preserved the fragment of a letter 
from Virgil to Augustus, on the subject of his 
iEneid : which, it seems, the latter had pressed to 
see. w As to my JEneas, if indeed I conceived 
him, aa yet, worthy your ear, I would willingly 
send him; but the thing is so far imperfect that 
it seems to me as if I had undertaken so vast a 
work by some sort of mental infatuation." It is 
said, that he was prevailed upon to give a read* 
ing of his poem ; and that Octavia, the widow 
of Antony and the sister of Augustus, who was 
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present, was so affected by the delicate prophe- 
tical allusion to the death of her son Marcellus, 
that she feinted away ; and the poet received ten 
for every line: or j£782 2$. 6rf. Virgil 
intimate with Horace ; who addresses to him 
a beautiful ode on his sailing for Greece. He 
waft taken ill on his return from Athens, and 
died at Biimdusium, aged 51. He was buried 
in the neighbourhood of Naples, and his tomb 
is still in preservation.* It is said that on his 
death-bed he desired his iEneid might be burned : 

• Mr. Eustace in his " Classical Tour," defends the genu- 
ineness of this sepulchre against the opinions of Cluverius and 
Addison. It stands on a precipice of the hill of Posilipo, and 
is shaded by the branches of an ilex that grows from the sides 
of an overhanging rock, and by festoons of ivy and boughs 
of wlM myrtle. The tomb is a plain vaulted cell, without 
urn or sarcophagus, or any inscription but the name of the 
poet. The dfBtich, which is well known to English readers 
in Dryden's translation, 

I sang flocks, tillage, heroes; Mantua gave 
Me life: Brand us i urn death: Naples a grave, 

is engraved on a marble slab, fixed in the rock, opposite the 
entrance of the tomb. Pictf de Stephan* asserts that, about the 
year 1580, he saw the urn that contained Virgil's ashes, standing 
in the middle of the sepulchre, supported by nine small marble 
pillars, aad the above inscription on the frieze; bat the latter 
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but that Augustus very properly prevented this 
sacrifice to a fastidious judgment, and directed 
Tucca and Varius to prepare it for publication. 
Virgil is reported to have been of a tall stature, 
and a swarthy complexion; delicate in his con- 
stitution ; of shy and reserved manners, and neg- 
ligent in his dress. It has been whimsically 
thought that Virgil is pointed out in the follow- 
ing passage of Horace, sat. 3. b. 1 : 

Perchance he's something choleric ? does not please 
The taste refined of squeamish sparks like these ? 
His robe, that clownish dangles, may amuse \ 
Or his feet sliddering in his gaping shoes? 
Yet, is he worthy: worthier breathes there none; 
Yet, as your hearty friend, he's tried and known: 
Yet, underneath this uncouth body's shell, 
Does an unbounded genius latent dwell. 

The gem exhibited of him by Fulvius Uranus 
betrays itself, by the long hair. It is the head 

circumstance would seem to invalidate the genuineness of the 
urn : as the inscription, though ancient, is not authentic ; and 
Mr. Eustace justly remarks, that the pillars are inconsistent with 
the simple Augustan style. Eugcnio, an author of 1625, speaks 
of a stone having been discovered in a neighbouring villa, in- 
scribed thus: 

Siste, viator, pauca legito; 

Hie Maro situs est. 
Stop, traveller, read these few words; 
Here Maro is laid. 
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of an Apollo. It would, otherwise, be liable to 
suspicion, from the effeminate beauty, and serene 
air of the features. When the character of the 
man, in sculpture or painting, resembles that of 
the poet or the orator, we may reasonably sus- 
pect that the fancy has been at work. The usual 
bust of Demosthenes represents a stern and hard- 
featured physiognomy. The portrait from a gem, 
prefixed to Leland's Life of Philip, is mild, and 
pleasing, and even effeminate. In Le Clerc's edi- 
tion of Albinovanus, there is an antique head of 
Virgil, with a harsh ' expression and contour of 
feature : in both instances, the presumption is in 
favour of that likeness, which is least agreeable 
to the associations of the fancy. The fallacy of 
such associations is, continually, shown by every- 
day experience. 

We are told that Virgil composed his Georgics 
with a view to promote a taste for agriculture 
among the Romans, after the devastation of their 
fields by the civil wars; and that he wrote his 
iEneid for the purpose of reconciling them to 
monarchy in the person of Augustus. But it is 
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not in an age of polished civilization* like that 
of the Romans, that poetry produces sack effects. 
The necessity of eating would, of itself* haTe set 
the plough in motion, without the intervention 
of hexameter verses. The notion of Pope, that 
" the JEneid was as much a party piece as Ab- 
salom and Achitophel," seems equally fanciful. 
The preponderance of successive powerful men, 
the formidable weight of the military body, and 
the laxity of public principle, had prepared the 
way for an absolute government; and there was 
little occasion for the interference of a poet: nor 
were they, who, like Cato and Brutus, clung 
with the sternness of honourable patriotism to 
the free constitutions of their country, under 
which its greatness h«l grown, likely to be re- 
conciled to the usurpation of an artful and am- 
bitious boy, by a versified tale about Venus and 
the pious iEneas. Virgil, naturally, chose a sub- 
ject that flattered the national prejudices; and a 
Trojan origin was a favourite point of Roman 
history. Augustus, who was himself literary, and 
who, from taste as well as policy, encouraged 
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in others, might be supposed to patro- 
nise a Roman Epic poem, without any deep 
design of state. 

The Romans were highly gratified at the ap- 
pearance of an Epic poem by one of their 
countrymen, and were not slow in placing it on 
an equality with the Iliad, if not above it Pro* 
pertius exclaims, 

Ye Roman wits, ye Grecian Bards, give way ! 
Some mightier Iliad rises into day. 

This exclamation of a pardonable national vanity, 
has been echoed by many among the moderns; 
who have been unable to perceive that the de- 
ficiency of invention must, alone, depress the 
JEneid in comparison with the Iliad. Virgil has 
evidently worked after models, with a servility 
that betrays a poverty of conception. Whole 
similes are translated from Homer, word for 
word. The comparison of Dido to Diana is 
from the Odyssey : where it has much more pro- 
priety and effect; for the princess Nausicaa, 
playing at ball with her maidens on the banks 
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of a river, offers a far more obvious resemblance 
to Diana' dancing among her nymphs, than 
Dido, passing in state-procession with her guards, 
through a crowd of people. This is no remark- 
able proof of that judgment, of which Virgil is 
thought to engross the praise. Medea is the 
prototype of Dido; and Dido, in her melancholy 
and her despair, is Virgil's finest effort : but how 
far more tender, natural, and circumstantial is 
Apollonius, in all the struggles and shades of 
feeling, which he describes in his heroine; and 
in the reciprocal sympathy and gradual intelli- 
gence between his lovers ! With the exception 
of Dido and Turnus, who are touched with 
spirit, the general characters of the iEneid want 
force and interest and specific likeness. We 
know nothing of the brave Cleanthus, or the 
faithful Achates, but their names. As to iEneas, 
so far from bearing a comparison with the grace- 
ful, gallant, and enthusiastic Jason, he alternately 
excites our contempt and disgust. His piety has 
the air of cant ; of bragging ostentation, and hy- 
pocrisy: it is the piety of a monk, hugging his 
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images of saints, and counting his beads. It 
appears no where in his actions, except where it is 
wanted to excuse villany. There is nothing great 
or generous in the character: yet it is meant to 
be all that is perfect. The faultless character of 
JEneas is in the mouth of every school-boy. It 
is every where but in the poem itself. This hero 
has not common courage. On occasions of trial 
and peril he sheds tears, like a woman; and at 
the court of Dido, notwithstanding the promises, 
and visible protection, of his goddess-mother, he 
stands quaking behind the cloud, with his faith- 
ful Achates, who is every-whitas great a coward 
as himself, till he is quite sure that all is safe, 
and that he has nothing to fear from this ter- 
rible young queen of Carthage; whom he first 
flatters with bombastic professions in very ill 
taste, then seduces, and then forsakes, with all 
the trepidation of a thief in the night. He 
closes this pious career by the affair with Turnus ; 
whom he first rates, in the language of a bully, 
for his presumption in fighting for his country 
and his mistress, and then butchers in cool blood, 
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for having killed a Trojan, his enemy, in fair 
combat. This poem, in feet, which the critics 
have invested with a kind of mystery of per- 
fection, and of which the regularity has so con- 
founded their ordinary rule of judgment, that 
they have been driven to account for it on ma- 
thematical principles, is equally defective in man- 
ners and fable: and the interest languishes and 
is broken in episodic and narrative details, that 
are foreign to the genius of epic action.* 

For these reasons I cannot but be of opinion, 
that the feme of Virgil, as an epic poet, is a 
ferae of prescription, rather than of merit: the 
JEneid i. the experiment of a descriptive poet 
in the epopeea. Its excellence in description, in 
sentiment, and in beauty of style, are not suffi- 
cient to justify the placing Virgil singly by the 
side of Homer, to the exclusion of poets his 



• The JEneid has alt the marks of being an immature per- 
formance. We meet with breaks and half- lines ; a practice 
of which there is no other example ; and Ascanins, in the 
very same book, appears as a child in lap, and as a spirited 
youth, following the chase on horseback, and longing to spear 
• lioa> M*. it. 84—166. 
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superiors in originality and in dramatic force. 
Sheffield, duke of Buckinghamshire, in his di- 
dactic " Essay on Poetry," breaks out into the 
usual school-boy rapture about Homer and Virgil : 
and asserts of heroic poems, 

" There are hat two the world has yet brought forth." 



ir William Temple falls into the same track of 
common-place; and talks of the two poets as 
having "extinguished emulation and confined 
true poetry, not only to their two languages, but 
to their very persons/' Is there no true poetry 
in Apollohius, and in Lucan? in Dante, and 
Tasso? in Camoens? and in Spenser, and 
Milton ? But this is the cant of prejudice, which 
refuses to see things as they are, and invents a 
metaphysical jargon, in place of rational cri- 
ticism. The JEneid is neither a faultless mas- 
terpiece, nor is Virgil, in his epic character, a 
poet of unapproachable perfection. But his praise 
is that of a chaste and polished writer, a master 
of rythmical harmony, and of ail the refinements 
of expression : with a cast of melancholy tender- 
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ness, and a habit of moral reflexion, that occa- 
sionally break forth in pathetic tarns of sentiment; 
and a perception of the beautiful in the works 
of nature and art, a delicacy of taste, and ele- 
gance of fancy, which peculiarly qualify him for 
the province of descriptive painting, in which he 
excels : although much of the finished grace and 
grouping of his figures, ought perhaps, in justice, 
to be referred to his visible study of the manner 
of Apollonius. The Eclogues have been as much 
undervalued as the iEneid has been over-rated. 
Spence, with no intention of satire, strangely 
styles them genteel pastorals; and this is the 
common idea. Yet notwithstanding the sweet- 
ness of the style, there is no want of a natural 
rusticity in the manners, though they are of a 
fainter character than those of Theocritus. But 
in the selection of picturesque images, Virgil can 
scarcely be thought inferior; and he is remark- 
able for that tact, which, by a single epithet, can 
convey a whole train of imagery, or of pathetic 
associations, into the mind. Where the Bucolics 
are not imitations of real manners, they are at 
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least, the vehicles of genuine sentiment, beauti- 
fully coloured from rural life; and have nothing 
in common with such genteel pastorals as those of 
Pope, which are imitations of nothing. But it 
is in u the Georgics," that Virgil shines forth in 
the strength of his genius, and " rejoices, like a 
giant, to run his course." Taking his hint from 
the agricultural part of Hesiod's " Works and 
Days," and having before him a splendid di- 
dactic model in the philosophical poem of Lu- 
cretius, he has produced a work, in which 
natural history, the art of husbandry, and moral 
philosophy, are embellished with the most vivid 
graces of imagination; and the descriptive powers 
of the poet are carried to the highest pitch of 
attainable perfection. It may be said of the 
Georgics, as was said by Johnson of the 
English Iliad of Pope, that " the author has 
left a treasure-house of poetical elegancies to 
posterity/' He has left, also, examples of poeti- 
cal imitation, in his descriptions of animal life, 
and of the appearances of nature, which have 
supplied to succeeding poets the colouring of 
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their imagery, and suggested the outlines of 9ome 
of their finest creations. 

The Minor Poems are usually considered to 
be of doubtful, authenticity: but, in several of 
them, we are strikingly reminded of the Virgilian 
diction : nor are they, by any means, of the sub- 
ordinate merit, which has been assumed. They 
consist of " The Gnat;" elegantly translated by 
Spenser, in the Italian form of stanza; " The 
Lark;" on the metamorphosis of Scylla, the 
daughter of Nisus : " Short Pieces " of the epi- 
grammatic kind, and more in the Catullian, than 
the Virgilian, taste; " The Tavern Dancing-Girl :" 
and " The Sallet:" which seems to be the first 
part of a more extended poem, descriptive of a 
peasant's day. 
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From the Eclogues. 
TITYRU8. 



MBLIBCEUS. 

You, Tltyrus! stretch'd at this broad beech-tree's 

root, 
In rural ditty breathe your slender flute: 
We quit our country's fields ; our pleasant home ; 
Forced from our own dear land in flight we roam : 
You, calm in groves, the beauteous maid proclaim; 
The woodlands ring with Amaryllis' name. 

TITYRU8. 

Yes — here a Ood's benignant work you see: 
Such, Meliboeus! is he deem'd by me. 
Oft from my sheepfold shall a lamb imbrue 
His altar-stone : where'er you turn your view^ 
All is his gift: my oxen careless stray; 
And I on rustic reed my fancies play* 

VOL. II. Q 
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MKLIBCEUS. 

I envy not, bat marvel: since the hand 

Of rapine lords it o'er each neighbouring land. 

Lo! I, thus harass'd, drive my kids before: 

This goat I scarce can lead; for twins she bore 

Among the hazels on the flinty rock, 

And left them, ah ! the hope of all my flock. 

This, or my mind was dull, yon wither'*! oak, 

Touch'd by the lightning, in presages gpoke: 

Aloft the raven croak'd from hollow tree, 

But tell me, Tityrus ! say, what God wqs he? 

TITYRUS. 

I thought of Rome, as of our village town, 
Whither we drive our lambs, when fleeced and 

grown: 
Ah ! simpleton ! thus dogs with whelps agree ; 
Kids with their dams; and great was sm$U to me. 
O'er other towns this city rears the head, 
As cypresses o'ertop the lithe-branch'd osier's bed. 
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MELIBCEUS. 

What led tby gaze to Rome? 

TITYRUS. 

'Twas Liberty: 
On my dull'd sprite die cast a late, but cheering 

eye: 
When, as I cut my beard, it whiter fell, 
She look'd upon me; and, though late, 'twas 

well. 
'Twas then that Galatsea broke her vow; 
And Amaryllis held, who holds me now. 
I own in Galatea's flashy hours 
No hope of freedom ; for no thrift was ours : 
Though many a bullock from my close was brought, 
And I with rich-press'd cheese the city sought, 
Thankless my pains : nor ere my palm could hold, 
Returning to my home, the heavy gold* 

MfiLIBCEUS. 

Ah I Amaryllis ! — wonder late was min^ 
Why sad you sigh'd, and knelt at every shrine; 

o 2 
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And why the rosy apples thus should be 
Let hang untasted on the bending tree: 
Tityrus was absent: thee the piny grove, 
The springs, the shrubs recalTd, made vocal by her 
love. 

TITYRUS. 

What could I do? how quit my bonds, or find 
In other regions Deities so kind? 
At Rome that god-like youth first Mess'd my eyes, 
For whom each year my altar-smoke shall rise: 
He to my suit return'd these gracious words; 
" Swains ! rear, as wont, your bulk, and feed your 
herds." 

MELIBCEUS. 

Blessed old man! thy fields shall then remain: 
Enough the portion of thy bounded plain : 
Enough the scanty culture, since thy own, 
Though moist with bulrushes, or scared with stone. 
No herbs uncouth shall tempt thy yeaning ewes ; 
No rank contagion here its taint diffuse. 
Blessed old man! here, midst familiar streams, 
You'll breathe the cool, where twilight foliage 
gleams : 



i 
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Here, from the hedge-row of the neighbouring 

ground; 
The bees, like swarms of Hybla, hov'ring round, 
As o'er the willow's flowery cones they creep, 
Shall, with soft whisperings, soothe thee into sleep. 
On air-hung rock the vine-dresser shall sing, 
And hoarse thy brood of woodland pigeons ring; 
And from th' aerial elm the turtle still 
Shall sob the murmur of her moaning bill. 

TITYRUS. 

Yes — the fleet stags shall range in fields of air, 
The seas receding leave the fishes bare: 
Parthians and Germans interchange their home; 
This drink from Tigris, that from Arar's foam; 
Ere from my breast, to life's extremest day, 
The features of that youth shall melt away. 

MELIBCEUS. 

But we to Afric's thirsty deserts fly, 
Crete's swoll'n Oaxes, or bleak Scythia's sky; 
Or Britain's wild shores, sever'd from the world : 
Oh ! when long years their turbid tide have hurl'd, 
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Shall I behold my country's fields again, 
My turf-roof 'd palace, and my poor-man's reign ? 
The soil perchance with few thin ears bestrown ? 
Shall the fierce soldier call this tilth his own? 
This barb'rous hirelings reap? see here the woe 
Of civil discord ! — these the fields we sow ! — 
Go, Meliboeus ! plant your pear-tree lines ! 
Go, set the green ranks of your elmy vines !— 
Away, away my kids ! once happy flock: 
No more steep-hanging from the shrubby rock, 
In the green grotto while your shepherd lies, 
Shall he behold you with his straining eyes. 
No more 111 sing : no more, my kids, ye'll brows* 
The bitter sallows, and Labernum's boughs. 

TITYRUS. 

This night, at least, thou canst with me recline 
On the green leaves; and apples ripe are mine, 
Soft curds, sweet chesnuts— see ! the cots curl blue 
With smoke, and mountain shades fall deepening 
on our view. 
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From the Georgia. 
HARVEST STORMS. 



Why should I speak of Autumn's stormy skie% 
And dtars, that threaten tempest, as they rise? 
Or watchful cautions to the swain repeat, 
When the day shortens, and when droops die heat ? 
Or when th* showery spring shall rush in vain, 
Or the spiked harvest bristle o'er the pkin, 
And the green beard o'ersweU with milky grain ? 
While range the reapers o'er the yellow knd* 
And cut the brittle stalks with griping hand; 
Oft have I seen, in all their fury driven, 
With battling concourse mix the winds of heaven ;. 
Snatch from the clinging roots the ponderous corn, 
Sudden aloft in gusty eddies borne: 
Waft the light stems ; in blackening whirls uptear 
The flying stalks, and scatter them in air. 
And oft th' immense battalia of the sky, 
Brooding dark showers, the throng'd clouds stoop 
from high. 
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Air rushes down, and deluges the soil; 
Floats the high corn, and drowns the oxen's toil. 
The trenches fill; the channePd rivers rise, 
And the breath'd spray from chafing ocean flies. 
Himself, th' etherial Father, hovering shrouds 
His presence in a noon-day night of clouds; 

The lightnings from his gleaming hand are 
thrown; 
The wide earth shakes; the beasts are fled and gone; 
Fear fells pn men, and quails their humbled hearts: 
He smites huge Athos with his flamy darts: 
The rocks of Rhodope disparted bow, 
And ruin lives Ceraunia's smouldering brow: 
Rains dash in floods; the gust redoubling roars; 
And howls, a mighty wind, from forests and from 
shores. 

Fear this; and mark, what monthly sign impends; 
Mark to what star cold Saturn's transit tends 
Or to what orbs, amidst the spacious sky. 
Wander, conjoin'd, the fires of Mercury. 
Pray, first, the Gods ; and, on the herbage green, 
When Spring, at Winter's fall, smiles out serene, 
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Repeat the harvest rite; and still revere 
The mighty Goddess of the golden year. 
Then plump the lamb, then mild the wine, and 

sleep 
Is soft, upon the mountain's woodland steep. 
Let all the village Ceres' power adore; 
And milk, and luscious wine, with honey pour: 
Thrice round the new-sprung corn the victim 

bear; 
And, in procession, rend with shouts the air; 
And Ceres call their humble roof to share. 
Nor be the sickle's circling sweep begun, 
When the ripe ears glow burnish'd in the sun; 
Ere twisted oak-leaves bind the reaper's head, 
Ere with boon songs the uncouth dance he tread. 

That m£n, by signs unerring, might behold 
The rains, and heats, and winds that waft the 

cold, 
The Sire of Nature fix'd his rules on high; 
Bade us the changes of the moon descry; 
By what prognostics winds are known to fall, 
And swains, with watchful heed, their cattle stall. 
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When winds rise slow; the sea's heaved sur&cte 

swells 
In weltering foam ; shrill crash the mountain dells ; 
Shores echo deep the beat of distant floods, 
And a low hollow sound runs murmuring through 

the woods. 



\ 
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PRAISES OF A COUNTRY LtFE> 
AND OF PHILOSOPHY. 



Oh peasants, far too blest ! if only this 

Were theirs, the simple knowledge of their bliss ! 

Far from the din of arms, earth's foodful soil 

With easy nutriment repays their toil. 

Though not, at morn, their mansions 9 portals 

proud 
Wide disembogue the ebbing flatterer crowd; 
No pillars, chased with shells, they rapt behold; 
Busts of fine brass, nor arras wrought with gold : 
Though their white wool no Syrian venom paint, 
And their pure oil no foreign perfumes taint; 
Yet, rich in various wealth, the peasant knows 
A life ingenuous, and a safe repose. 
Calm fields, fresh dells, grots, limpid lakes, the 

breeze 
Echoing with herds, and slumbers bower'd with 

trees* 
Here beasts of chase the lawn or forest range ; 
Youth, train'd to little, toils, nor sighs for change; 
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All to the Gods a solemn reverence pay, 
And holy shine the locks of silver gray ; 
Here Justice lingered, this her last retreat; 
Here left the print of her departing feet. 
Sweeter than all, that rural peace bestows, 
May they, whose love intense within me glows; 
Whose fillets crown me, and whose raptures fire, 
Oh may the Muses rank me of their quire ! 
Theirs to reveal, before my lifted eye, 
The paths of stars, and wonders of the sky : 
Whence sinks the solar disk in shade profound, 
Whence the moon labours, and whence rocks the 

ground; 
Why, bursting o'er its bounds, heaves high the 

main, 
And, rolTd within itself, is calm again; 
Why wintery suns dip swift their westering lights 
In Ocean's wave, or slow delay the lingering 

nights. 
But, if these walks of Nature be denied, 
If cold and sluggish creep my vital tide, 
Be woodlands, then, my joy, and bubbling springs 
That down the vallies branch their murmurings; 
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Yes — let me, lost to fond ambition's dreams, 
Inglorious love, the forests and the streams! 
Plains! where Sperch&is rolls his. waters deep! 
Taygetus ! above whose craggy steep. 
The Spartan maid in Bacchic orgies flies, 
Oh ! wherefore are ye hidden from mine eyes? 
Who, now, shall lay me down to feel die gale 
That freshening breathes in Haemus' breezy vale? 
Stretch broad the giant branches o'er the glade, 
And screen me with immensity of shade? 
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TRAINING OF THE HORSE, 
AND FORCE OP THE SEXUAL PASSION. 



Fob the fierce squadron would you train the pteed, 
Or wheels, that skim Alpheus' margent mead, 
And flying car, that tracks the cirque of Jove, 
This early hardening let your courser prove. 
On spirit-stirring warriors fix his gaze; 
To his firm eye let brandish'd weapons blaze; 
Let the shrill trumpet's clang convulse his ear; 
And let him drag the creaking wheel, and hear 
The clanking lash ; with conscious pleasure stand 
Beneath the flatteries of his master's hand; 
And his clap'd neck's redoubling echo love; 
Thus, when scarce wean'd, his latent mettle 

prove ; 
And with soft noose, in turn, his head inure, 
While startlish, weak, nor of his youth secure. 
But, in the colt's fourth summer, let him trace 
The beaten ring, with even-trampled pace; 
Lift light his folded legs in sinuous maze, 
And seem to labour in his swift delays. 
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Then let him run his course, and call the galea, 
Toss the loose rein, and, flying, scour the vales; 
With skimming hoof precipitate his way, 
And scarce th' indented sand his print betray. 
As the strong blast, from Hyperborean clime, 
Scatters the Scythian storms, and showerless clouds 

sublime ; 
The deep corn, quivering, floats with rustling 

breeze; 
Loud murmurs swell the forest's topmost trees; 
Long surges roll to shore; at once he sweeps 
Fields in his flight, and skims above the deeps: 
So shall thy courser sweat through distant spaoe, 
Champing the bloody foam in EhY race: 
And lengthening to the goal ; or, train'd to war, 
Whirl with his flexile neck the Belgic car. 
When tamed, with thicken'd mash indulge thy 

steed; 
Ere tamed, kept low, and scanted in his feed; 
For, ere yet broken, boils the fiery horse 
With courage high, and riots in hk force: 
When caught, rears restive; and in hot disdain 
Spurns the lithe whip, and iron-bitted chain. 
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But, to confirm their generous strength, remove 
The stings of secret and instinctive love ; 
Whether in bulls thy care delight, or steeds: 
The bulls they banish far to lonely meads; 
A mountain interposed, or broadening flood; 
Or stall them close, and heap their racks with 

food. 
The female plucks their wasting strength away; 
Each, as he looks, to scorching fires a prey; 
Nor can his thoughts endure the vulgar loves 
Of pastures fresh, or recollected groves : 
While she, with soft allurements, drives the twain 
With battering horns to wreak their fierce disdain. 
In spacious wood the beauteous heifer feeds; 
With mingled wounds the forceful battle bleeds; 
Black streams the gore; their thrusting horns are 

driven 
With groans; the woods rebellow; roars the 

heaven. 
Nor, yet, one pasture holds the foes; alone 
The vanquish'd warrior roams to tracts unknown : 
Mourns o'er his shame; his haughty rival's blows; 
A sullen, lingering look, reverted, throws 
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evengld he leaves* and meads, 



i; > .. 



His ancient kingdom, and? averse recedes. 
Then trains his sharpen'd strength} his body 

thrown, 
Hie live-long night, cm hard bare bed of stone; 
Sharp sedge, and prickly leaves, his food alone : 
And tempts his strength, and tries, gainst gnarled 

oaks 
His. anger'd. horns, with disciplining strokes : 
Buis at the challenged winds; and, in his might, 
Spurns «p the sand* the flourish of the. fight. . . 
Then mopes his standard; fresh collects the 

• blow; i/. • 

And rushesy headlong, on his reckless foe: 
So, in midrocean, heaves the whitening surge, 
Carls from the deep, and, rolling to. the verge, 
Bursts o'er the rocks in one- tremendous: soar, 
Andy, like a mountain, tumbles on the <shore; 
Thfiinave in foaming whirlpools chafes thestrand, 
Throws mp the ooae and spreads: the blackening 

-'sand.: 
Thus every race, that breathes the peopled earth, 
.Of -brutish species, or of human birth, 

VOL. II. H 
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Beasts, fishes, birds, rush wild into the flame, 
Love is in all instinctive, and the same. 
Never, as then, the lioness disdains 
Her famish'd cubs, and furious prowls the plains. 
Then shapeless bears drench wide the woods with 

gore, 
Then tigers madden, and thai chafes the boar. 
Alas ! for him ! who solitary strays, 
In that dread time, midst Afric's desert ways ! 
Seest thou the courser's limbs all trembling fail, 
When the known odour streams upon the gale? 
He starts; the striving hands of man are vain; 
Nor galling curbs, nor furious stripes restrain; 
Nor rocks, nor hollow crags, nor torrents stay, 
On whose whirl'd surge the cliffs are snatch'd 

away. 
Rushes the Sabine boar in furious gust, 
And whets his tusks, and, stamping, prints the dust ; 
Rubs his gall'd ribs some tree's rough bark around, 
And steels his harden'd shoulders for the wound. 
How fares the youth, when rigorous Love has 

thrown 
The fire, that thrills the marrow of the bone ?— 
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Darkling, by night, the roaring frith he swims; 
Waves, ridg'd with storms, are dash'd around his 

limbs; 
Deep thunder crashes from the gates of Heaven; 
Rocks echo shrill with beating surges riven : 
Not all the war of elements, nor all 
His parents' pleading misery, can recal: 
No— not the presage of the maid's remorse • 
Foiredoom'd to die upon his mangled corse! 



: . t ' 
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CAUTION AGAINST SNAKES. 

Bt/RN cedar in thy stalls; forth startliag shake, 
With fumes df viscid gum, the fetid snake. 
Oft, underneath the massive manger bred, 
The touch-repelling viper skulks his head,' 
Scared at the gleaming sky: the adder crawls, 
Fostered in gloom, and train'd to sheltering walls : 
The bitter plague of herds, with poisnous wound 
Tainting the flock, he cherishes the ground. 
Swain ! snatch a stone ; snatch, quick, a sapling oak, 
Beat down his crest, and crush him at a stroke : 
While, threatening to a rise, his head ascends; 
While his swoln throat the rattling hiss distends. 
See, deep in earth he hides his recreant head; 
His middle folds in loosen'd trailings spread; 
Now the last winding of his length retires, 
And drags in tardy rings its lingering spires. 
Calabria's forest screens a mortal pest, 
Rolling his scaly back, and towering on his breast. 
Spotted with lengthening streaks his belly gleams ; 
And, while the fountains burst in gushing streams, 
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And the moist spring and showery south winds cool 
The grassy earth, he haunts the bank and pool; 
There ravening gluts his blackening maw, with 

brood 
Of crdaking-frogs, tod fishes of the flood. 
When heat the marshes drie*, and rives the ground, 
He leaps to land, and writhes his fiery eyes around; 
Haggard with thirst, he rages on his way, 
ScarM with the burning agony of day. 
Ah! may I hot, beneath the open sky, 
Behind some wood, on verdure, slumbering, lie; 
When, his cast -dough abahdon'd in the brake, 
Sleek in new youth, rolls forth the glistening shake; 
Starts- from his cavern'd eggs* or scaly young, 
Soars on the sun, and forks his quivering tongue. 



• 
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From the JEncid. 
LANDING OF THE TROJANS IN AFRICA. 



The wearied Trojans make the nearest land, 
Driven by the winds upon the Lybian strand. 
In a deep nook retired, a haven lay, 
A jutting island fenced the shelter'd bay; 
Here break the billows, rushing from the deep, 
And parted here, with winding inlet sweep. 
Huge, fractured rocks in scattered masses lie, 
Two giant cliffs tower threatening on the sky. 
Beneath their beetling head the waters wide 
Are hush'd, and rippling roll their stilly tide: 
An amphitheatre of twilight woods 
O'erhangs the shaggy ridge, black-quivering on the 

floods: 
Full front, th' impending crags inclose a cave; 
Fresh rills, within, drip soft with trickling wave : 
Seats in the living granite scoop the grot: 
The sea-nymphs haunt the solitary spot: 
No chain the wave-worn galley moors to land; 
No anchor's crooked fang indents the sand. - 
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Hither iEneas steers: here harbour'd meet 
The seven spar'd ships of all his numerous fleet 
Longing for shore the Trojans leap to land; 
And stretch their briny limbs upon the sand. 
Achates smites a flint; and tinder lays 
With leaves, dry heap'd, to snatch the fitful blaze: 
Tired they prepare their implements of food, 
And sift their corn, that suck'd the rotting flood; 
Recover'd from salt ooze the grain is strown 
To parch with fire, and ground with bruising 
stone. 

Mneas climbs the cliff*; and bends his eyes 
Where the wide prospect of the ocean lies : 
In hope the wind-tost Antheus to discern, 
The streamers of Calais' lofty stern, 
Or Capys; or the Phrygian barks, that ride, 
With double banks of oars, the yielding tide. 
No sail appeared in sight: when now he views 
Three stags that roam the shore ; the herd pursues, 
And feeds along the vale: he wary stands, 
Snatches his darts from true Achates' hands; 
The arrow fits, and draws the twanging bow; 
And, first, he lays the stately leaders low, 
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Rearing with antier'd branch the lofty head: 
Th/b common herd theft) sink among the dead : 
He -{die* the darts, till prodtrate heaps are laid. 
Stretch^ at their length, within the leafy glade: 
Nor yet desists* till seven huge deer around. 
The number of the gallies, press the ground: 
Them seeks the bay, and to the rest consigns 
The parted spoil, and shaies the generous wines : 
These to their casks Acestes bounteous bore, 
When their bent sails forsook Sidlia*s shore : 
Then to his drooping comrades mild imparts 
Consoling thoughts, and cheers their pensive hearts : 
" Oh partners of my toils ! for well we know, 
From former time, the habitude of woe : 
Worse evils on your gallant spirits press'd; 
Yet Heaven could end them — and shall end the rest. 
Ye firm approach'd the Cyclops* rocky shore, 
And Scylla's den, Where pent the madding surges 

roar. 
Recal the courage for a moment fled, 
Shake off the cloud of sadness and of dread ; 
Perchance the peril may, hereafter, please, 
And Memory smile at sufferings hard as these. 
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Through hazards and vicissitudes we tend 
To Latium's coast, there all our wanderings end : 
There point the Destinies a tranquil reign; 
There from her ashes Troy may rise again: 
Then nerve your hearts to bear the present doom, 
And save yourselves for happiness to come. 9 ' 
Thus, feigning smiles of hope, the chief conceals 
The deep despair .his anguish'd bosom feels. 
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ADVENTURE OF .ENEAS 

IN THE HOODS OF AFRIC, 
AND HIS APPEARANCE AT THE COURT OF CARTHAGE. 



The good iEneas, musing through the night, 
Sprang forth, with earliest dawn of cheerful light :, 
Intent the unknown region to explore; 
What realm received them, wreck'd upon its' 

shore ; 
If men, or beasts, possess'd the desert land; 
And bear the tidings to his Trojan band. 
Beneath a hollow cliff the ships were laid, , 
Screened by the woods, that frown'd in shaggy 

shade. 
Achates at his side, he trod the sands, 
Two broad-tip'd javelins quivering in his hands : 
When, sudden, on his path, amidst the shade. 
His mother came, in look a Spartan maid: 
So arm'd, so clad ; or as the fair of Thrace, 
Who left the steed behind her in the race, 
And, with her flying feet, outstrip'd the blast; 
A pliant bow was o'er her shoulders cast: 
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She seem'd a huntress: her neglected hair 
Flow'd on the breezes, and her knee was bare ; 
While, gathered in a knot, the girded vest 
Within her zone its floating folds compress'd. 
" Ho ! youths ! she cried : declare, if on your way 
One of my sisters here has chanced to stray; 
A quiver, and a lynx's hide she wore: 
Heard ye her shout pursue the foaming boar? 1 ' 

Thus Venus said; and thus her son replied; 
" None such we heard, and none have we descried:" 
Oh thou ! whatever thou art ! oh maid divine ! 
No mortal look, no human accents thine; 
Most sure a Goddess ! if a sister, say, 
Of woodland nymphs, or of the God of day ? 
Be blest, whoe'er thou art, and ease our toil; 
Reveal what clime we breathe, and what the soil : 
To us the men, the region are unknown, 
On these wild shores by mountain billows thrown, 
And scattering winds : oh speak ! and in thy fane, 
By this right hand a victim shall be slain." 

Then Venus : " Not to me belongs the claim 
Of these high honours, or a heavenly name. 
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The quiver decks each Tyrian virgin's side; 
Her leg, aloft, with purple buskin tied. 
Your eyes the Carthaginian kingdom trace, 
Agenor's city, and a Tyrian race. 
Afric the soil : the natives of the land 
Intractable to conquest or command: 
Yet Tyrian Dido grasps th' imperial sway, 
Who fled her kinsman o'er the watery way. 
The tale of wiles and injuries were long ; 
Then lightly let me touch the cause of wrong. 
Sichseus was her lord, whose rich domains 
Surpassed the natives of Phoenicia's plains : 
For him a mighty love her bosom warms* 
Consigned a spotless virgin to his arms : 
Then first she yielded to a sire's command, 
And join'd with maiden vows her plighted hand. 
But then her kinsman filTd the Tyrian throne, 
O'er all mankind for cruel vices known : 
Wrath 'twixt Sichaeus and Pygmalion grew; 
Till, at the altar's foot, th' assassin slew 
Her unsuspecting lord : with avarice blind, 
No pity for her fondness touch'd his mind. 
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Long he conoeaTd the deed with various art, 
And with an idle hope amused her heart: 
Till) in the dreams that haunted her repose* 
Her lord's unbonded corse distinctly rose: 
With visage wonderous pale thd spectre stood. 
And snatch'd the darkness from the shrines of blood: 
Bared his gored breast; and all the crime reveaTd 
That stain'd their house, in blackest guile conceal'd; 
Urg>d her to .fly ; and, aiding to her flight, 
Betrayed where ancient treasures shun'd the light, 
Deep in the hollow ground; a mass untold, 
And undisclosed, of silver and of gold* 
Now Dido, struck with wonder and affright, 
Prepares the means and partners of her flight : 
All instant meet, who view the tyrant's sway 
With eyes of hate* or feelings of dismay : 
Ships rig'd by happy chance they seize, and store 
With heaps of gold: then, wafted from the shore, 
The greedy kinsman's ravish'd treasures flies ; 
A woman heads the generous enterprise. 
They reached the soil, where, soon, thou may'st 

descry 
The infant Carthage lift its towers on high. 
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The name of Byrsa speaks the purchased ground, 
Mark'd by a bull's extended hide around : 
But who, at length, are ye? oh strangers! say, 
From what far shore, or whither tends your way?" 

The hero, at her question, deeply sigh'd; 
And, with an inward hollow tone replied: 
" Oh Goddess ! if I should, at length, disclose, 
From earliest date, the annals of my woes, 
And thou shouldst listen, ere the tale wore done^ 
Eve would the daylight shut, and shroud the sun. 
From ancient Troy, if haply distant feme 
Have wafted to your ear the Trojan name^ 
The chance of winds our sea-tost galBes bore, 
Cast by a tempest on the Lybian shore* 
I am .Apneas: Pious is my name: 
Thus round the poles of Heaven renown'd by feme: 
Of Jove-born race ; my household Gods I bear 
To Italy, and seek a country there* 
'Twas thus the Fates I hastened to obey; 
My goddess mother harbinger'd my way. 
With twice ten ships I launch'd upon the wave* 
Scarce seven from billows and from blasts I save; 
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Myself from Europe, Asia, driven ; and thrown 

On Afric > s deserts, naked and unknown." 

. Venus could bear no more; but gently broke 

Her son's complaint, and, softly-soothing, spoke: 

" Whoe'er thou art, whose footsteps thus explore 

The Tyrian colony on Afric's shore; 

I deem, not yet forsaken by the care 

Of guardian Gods, thou breathest the vital air. 

Go, trace the onward track ; nor, stranger ! dread 

The threshold of the Tyrian queen to tread : 

Forewarned by me, thy comrades' safety, learn; 

Thy ships, dispersed, with change of winds return, 

Within the sheltering bay securely brought, 

Or vain the augury my parents taught. 

Look, where twelve swans, rejoicing, shape their 

flight; 
Whom, late, an eagle, from th' ethereal height, 
Scatter'd in open air: they light from high, 
Or to their place of perch, with downward eye., 
Hovering, descend : as these on clanging wing 
Troop with shrill cry and wheel in airy ring, 
Safe in the bay thy ships and followers ride, 
Or, with full sails, within the haven glide.. 
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Go, tread the path that shall thy steps convey, 
And boldly follow where it points the way." 

She spoke, and turn'd : her neck, averted, shed 
A light, that glow'd ' celestial, rosy**ed;' 
The locks, that loosen'd from her temples flew, 
Breathing heaven's odours, drop'd ambrosial dew ; 
The vesture swept her, feet, as slow she trod, 
And shone reveal'd, the image of a God* 
The hero knew his mother, as she fled, 
Pursued with cries, and thus, upbraiding, said: 
"Ah ! cruel 1 why for ever thus delude 
Thy son; a phantom, still in vain pursued? 
Why might I never press thy. yielded hand, 
And, with no mimic speech, beside thee stand, . 
Exchanging words of love ? " With such lament 
He sought the town: invisible they went* 
Their forms, with darkling air, the Goddess 

shrouds, 
And closely mantles with * veil of clouds ; 
That none might meet, and interpose delay, 
Or, curious, question of their destined way. 
She blithely soaring through th' ethereal plain, 
Revisits Paphoe, her beloved domain : 
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There Saba's gums her hundred altars wreathe 
With fragrant smoke, and bloomy garlands 

breathe. 
Meanwhile the Trojans took their onward way 
Where the directing path before them lay: 
Anon they climb'd a hill, whose beetling brow 
Hung o'er the town in prospect stretch'd below. 
His wondering glance, from high, iEneas throws 
On piles that rise, where reedy cabins rose : 
Admires the din, deep-rolling on his ear, 
Sees lofty gates, and spacious streets appear. 
Their fervent toil the thronging Tyrians ply: 
Some rear the citadel; and heave on high 
The ponderous stones; the wall's vast circuit 

trace, 
Or trench around the future dwelling-place. 
Some dig the port: bid theatres ascend, 
Whose broad foundations deep in earth extend: 
And, hewn from rocks, stupendous columns raise, 
While future scenes swell, pompous, on the 

gaze. 
Such, restless toil, in summer's early hours. 
Employs the bees among the sunny flowers: 
you ii. i 
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When their young swarm the winged nation leads 
Through the warm air, and o'er th- enamel'd 

meads: 
Or when the liquid gold they thickening blend, 
And every cell with nectarous balm distend ; 
Relieve the comers of their load, or drive 
The slothful drones at distance from the hive : 
The rival task in glowing murmur spreads; 
The fragrant honey breathes of thymy beds. 
O'er the high towers iEneas bends his eyes; , 
And " Happy ye! whose walls already rise!," 
He said ; and womterous! passM unseen along, 
Wrapt in the cloud, and mingled with the throng. 

A shady grove amidst the city stood: 
Harass'd by winds, and wearied by the flood, 
The Tyrians here, by regal Juno led, 
Dug from the ground a fiery courser's head: 
Sign of a nation that, in future time, 
Should shine in war, and of a fertile clime. 
Rear'd by the queen, here Juno's fane on high 
Rose, graced with gifts, and sculptured Deity : 
Ascending steps the brazen threshold raise; 
Of brass the portal's firm-set pillars blaze; 
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With clanging sound the hinge alternate toars* 
With brazen valves unfold the opening doors. 
Here first lEneas, as he gazed around* 
A cause of hope, and pledge of safety found : 
Surprizing objects calm'd his busy fear* 
And trust of better days oonfirm'd him here. 
For while he Waits the queen, and wide descries 
The spacious temple's pomps with curious eyes : 
Admires the fortunes of the growing town, 
And works of artists, rivals in renown; 
The Trojan wars in pictured series glow: 
Fame round the world had borne the tale of wo*. 
Priam's sworn foe, there Agamemnon stood ; 
And foe to both, Achilles, stern of mood: 
Struck motionless he stands, and " Oh!" he cried; 
While streaming tears run trickling from his eyes; 
" What distant region, or what lonely soil 
Rings not, Achates! with the Trojan's toil? 
See! venerable Priam meets my gaae: 
E'en here rewards are dealt to deeds of praise 
Misfortune, still, some human tears may find) 
And mortal miseries touch the kindred mind. 

i2 
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Dismiss thy fears : these walls our hopes proclaim, 
And safety springs from our extended fame." 
He spoke; and on the lifeless painting fed 
His eager soul: the tears, in torrents shed, 
BedeVd his cheeks ; his bosom heaved with sighs : 
As here, the Grecians fled before his eyes, 
The host of Troy pursued : and there, again, 
The Phrygian armies trod, in flight, the plain. 
Hot on their rear the swift Achilles press'd, 
Hung o'er his car, and shook his plumy crest. 
Not far remote his swimming eyes behold. 
The tents of Rhesus wave their whitening fold: 
Where Diomed on guardless slumber stole, 
And steep'd in slaughter his unpitying soul: 
Turning to Grecian tents the fiery steeds, 
Or ere they, yet, had cropp'd the Phrygian meads, 
Or quaff 'd the Xanthian stream : there, o'er th 

field, 
Fled Troilus, divested of his shield : 
Snatch'd by the startled coursers o'er the plains, 
Clung to the useless car and grasp'd, supine, the 

reins; 
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Unhappy boy! and match'd, in evil hoar, 

Against Achilles' unresisted power; 

With downward neck, and ringlets soil'd, he lay, 

His spear inverted track'd the dusty way* 

Here to offended Pallas' fane repair 

The dames of Troy, and strew their streaming 



They beat their breasts, and bear the robe along, 
Their votive gift; a sad and suppliant throng. 
Hie Goddess -statue still averse is found, 
And bends her eyes, relentless, on the ground* 
There too Achilles, for redeeming gold, 
The breathless corse of slaughtered Hector sold; - 
Whom at his chariot-wheels, in savage joy, 
He thrice had whirl'd around the walls of Troy. 
JEneas, groaning from his inmost soul, 
Beheld the car* in barb'rous triumph roll : 
And the spoil'd armour, and the murdered friend; 
And Priam saw his helpless hands extend* 
Himself he viewM in battle borne along, 
Mix'd with the bravest of the Grecian throng; 
Saw Eastern hosts the wondering Greeks assail, 
And swarthy Memnon shine in his barbaric mail. 
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'The fierce Fenthesile* sweeps the field, 
With Amazons, that toss the moonjf shield: 
Amidst the press <rf thousands furious turn*, 
And in the hottest of the battle bums? 
Round one bare breast the golden girdle throws, 
Afld copes, a warrior maid, with manly feed* 
While these iEneas wonderingly surveys, 
Hangs on the seene* and rivets all hie gag*: 
Dido the tenpleV lofty steps ascends, 
Of fairest form ; a guard of youths attends. 
Such es Diana* who the dances leadb 
O'er CyittbuB' height*, or o'er Euttta'» meads; 
Close on her steps the nymphs of mountains 

bound* 
By thousand thousands mingling round and round; 
Her quiver'd shoulder rings, while high she treads, 
And, each a Goddess, towers above their heads; 
A silent rapture thrills Latona's breast : 
Such Dido look'd: so moved amid the rest; 
Pass'd on with joyous majesty of mien, 
And mused the cares and duties of a queen. 
Beneath the central dome, beyond the gate, 
Girt with bright arms, on lofty throne she sate : 
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the laws, and shared alike to all, 
Or drew by lots, the labours of the wall. 
When lo! Maeas sees a sudden throng, 
With Anthens and. Segestus, haste along: 
And brave Cloanthust on their footsteps came 
Others of Trojan birth, and meaner name: 
Them the blade whirlwind widely scattered bore, 
Through stormy seas, to some remoter shore. . 
Amazed ifineas stood; and hopes contest 
With doubtful terrors in Achates' breast. 
Eager they burn to grasp their band* again, 
But, in uncertain ferir, the wish restrftihz ,; 
Disguise their presence; and, observant* wait, 
VeiTd with the hollow cloud, their comrades' fate: 
Curious to learn on what protecting straitd 
Their fleet is left, or what is their demand. . 
From every ship, as delegates^ they come, 
To sue for grace; their clamours fill the dome* 
When all were enter'd, and might now de- 
clare* 
In the high presence of the queen; their prayer; . 
Reverend in age, Ilioneus addresfe'd 
His temper'd speech, with cadin and fearless breast : 
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" Oh Queen! whom Jove permits, in peaces to 

found 
These rising walls, and rule the nations round; 
While the mild justice of thy equal sway 
Their fierceness curbs, and wins them to obey; 
We, wretched Trojans driven o'er every sea* 
The sport of tempests, raise our prayers to thee. 
Forbid the barb'rous flames, that would destroy 
Our ships, and spare the pious race of Troy. 
Deign on our state to look with nearer eyes: 
We come not arm'd your dwellings to surprize; 
Waste with the sword your fields; or bear away, 
In ravage, to our ships th* extorted prey: 
Not such our daring, such the might we boast; 
Not this the temper of a vanquish'd host. 
There is a clime, by Greeks Hesperia named, 
Ah ancient land, for arms and tillage famed: 
JEnotrians civilized the soil of yore; 
Their sons assign the name their leader bore; 
So fame reports; and, as Italia known, 
Perpetuates thus their ancient chief's renown. 
Thither we steer'd our course: when, dark with rain, 
Orion rose, and sudden heaved the main 
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The bm of lad, the shelter of a shorn. 
Bat % m sanaal daring, ye despise 
Marts! icwjigL, and scoff at human ties; 
Expect a i g gaUa of wrongs abort, 
And fear A* avenging equity of Jove. 
Apneas was our king, reaown'd afior 
For matrhlem piety, and lame in war* 
If o'er the chief the Fates extend their caret 
If soil he draw the breath of vital air; 
Nor the fell shades his wish'd return prevent, 
Fear not thy ready bounty to repent 
Cities and fruitful fields Sicilia grace, 
Where old Acestes boasts his Trojan race, 
Admit our shattered gallies on your shores; 
Let your fell'd woods supply our planks and oan 
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If ere our prince and comrades we regain. 
We thus may, joyful* seek the Latian reign. 
If Fate our safety and our strength destroy; 
Oh best of men I oh father of our Troy ! 
If thou wert lost in Afric's whelming sea, 
And our young hope lulus died with thee: 
Still to our fleet Sicilia's isle remains; 
And homes await us, where Acestes reigns." 

He said: deep murmurings from the Trqjans rise; 
When Dido, with a downcast look, replies: 
"Trojans! dismiss your fears : our rugged fete^ 
The infant weakness of a growing stale, 
Compel the stern precaution, which extend* 
My kingdom's guard, and all my shores defends. 
Who knows not Troy? Renown has blazon'd far 
The conflagration of so vast a war, 
And feats of Trojan heroes: not so cold, 
Or dull of sense, the Carthaginian mould; 
Nor yet so distant from the towers of Tyre, 
The sun's bright chariot rolls its quickening fire. 
Whether ye seek Hesperia's wide domain, 
Or Eryx' region, and Acestes' reign, 
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My treasures shall the needful aid convey, 
Dismiss'd in safety on your destined way. 
Or, would ye join my kingdom? 'tis your own: 
Lay up your fleet, and share the rising town. 
Trojans and Tynans, henceforth, are the same: 
Both dear alike, they differ but in name, 
Would that the storm had cast your monarch 

here; 
And great iEnctes might himself appear ! 
My messengers shall instant track the shore, 
And Afiric's utmost deserts wide c&plore; 
If he be found, escaped the raging flood, 
In some far city, or some pathless wood. 9 ' 

Roused by her words, Mnee*, ardent, sought 
To break the cloud: " What enters in thy thought? 
Oh Goddess-born !" the brave Achates cries: 
" All is secure : thy fleet in harbour lies ; 
Thy comrades are returned; but one is lost, 
Whom we beheld in whelming eddies tost: 
All dse responds to what thy mother spoke:" 
Scarce had he said* when swift asunder broke 
The shrouding mist, dissolved in open day, 
Rolfrl in thin air, Mid faded soft away. 
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JEneas stood discovered to the sight, 
In sudden- lustre of transparent light 
His * stature godlike, and august his air; . 
His Goddess-mother waved his graceful hair, 
Flush'd his warm cheek with youth's empurpling 

dyes, : 

And breathed exulting glories in his eyes. ■ • 
As crimson'd ivory his complexion shone, 
Or silver chased with gold, or Parian' stone. 
Then to the queen, and all th' assembled bands, 
He cries, <" The man you seek before you stands : 
Trojan iEneas: I myself am he, 
Snatch'd from the billows of the Lybian sea. 
Oh thou ! from whom alone of all mankind, 
The woes of Trojans due compassion find ; 
Whose cares a city and a home afford 
To these sad remnants of the Grecian sword, 
Exhausted by the hazards of the sea, 
And toils on shore, and steep'd in misery; 
Fain would I speak my thanks; but sink, opprest 
Beneath the burthen of a grateful breast. 
Not all the Dardan race, of all that stray 
O'er the wide globe, can these thy deeds repay; 
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The Gods, if justice, if the sense of right, 
If piety be pleasing in their sight ; 
The Gods, oh Queen! shall, in requital, shed 
Their choicest blessings on thy gracious head. 
Oh happy age! that shall thy virtues see! 
How great the parents of a child like thee! 
While rivers pour their currents to the deep; 
O'er convex hills while woodland shadows sweep \ 
While all the stars, that wander round the pole, 
Are fed with vital ether, as they roll; 
So long, where'er on earth the Trojan strays, 
Thy name shall last, thy glory, and thy praise.' 9 
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DEATH OF DIDO. 



When, from a turret's top, the queen descried, 
By dawn's first whitening streaks, the vessels ride 
With even-swelling sails, and saw the shares 
Void, and the haven naked of their oars ; 
She smote her beauteous breast in wild despair 
Thrice with clench'd band, and rent bar yellow 

hair; 
" Oh righteous Jove ! and shall he dare to fly ? 
And shall a stranger mock our majesty? 
Shall we not arm? pursue from every street, 
Strip every dock, and launch a swifter fleet? 
Haste, Tyrians, haste! with every sail and oar; 
The fire-brand hurl, and row from every shore! 
What have I said? where am I? madness turns 
My reeling sense ; my brain, delirious, burns ! 
Oh wretched Dido ! dost thou feel, at last, 
Thy impious deed, and rue thy perjuries past? 
This had become thee, when thou gavest thy crown 
To one — lo ! thus his piety is shown ! 
Lo ! this his boasted faith ! lo ! this is he, 
Who bore his household Gods across the sea ! 
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The pious man, that on his shoulders rears 
A father, feinting with decay of years ! 
Hah ! might I not hare torn him, piecetatal torn, 
While o'er the ware* his scatter'd limbs were 

borne? 
Consumed his comrades by the wasting sword* 
And served the son, to feast the father's board? 
Doubtful the fight bad been; bat— let it be! 
Resolved on death, what fear remain'd fat me? 
I could have! wrapt his tents, his decks, in fire. 
Laid with the breathless son the lifeless sire, 
And last myself had gloried to expire ! 
Thou Sun* that roB'st around the world thy light ! 
Thou. Juno, witness of our marriage rite! 
And conscious of my wrongs ! and then, whose 

name. 
In meeting ways, the midnight shrieks proclaim; 
Dread Hecaftg !— -avenging Furies i hear ! 
Gods of expiring Dido, hover near ! 
Accept my suit ! for those bad men prepare 
Your heavenly vengeance : grant my dying prayer ! 
If that accursed one must touch the strand 
With harbouring ship; if this the Fates demand, 
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That rule high Jove, and this the destined end ; 
With a fierce people let him still contend: 
Harass'd in wars, and forced by stern alarms 
From his safe borders, and lulus 9 arms; 
Let him for succour sue; while round him fell 
His comrades, with dishonour 'd funeral: 
Nor, when the hard conditions of a peace 
Have bound him down, and bade the warfare cease ; 
Long let him reign, or view the cheerful sky, 
But fall untimely, and unburied lie ! * 
With this last prayer my dying accents close; 
Thus, with my blood, my last faint utterance flows ! 
Then, oh ye Tyrians ! -keep alive my rage, 
And wreak my hate on every future age. 
This offering to my dust shall grateful prove: 
No bond, no trace of amity and love ! 
But from my bones may some avenger rise, 
And hotly chase these Dardan colonies 
With fire and sword; whenever conscious might, 
Now or hereafter, prompts the rage of fight. 
Shores, waves, and arms, arms, wavefc, and shores 

oppose, 
Themselves, their children sworn eternal foes ! " 
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She said; and turn'd her thoughts to close 

her sight 
With swift extinction on the hateful light 
Then, with brief speech, Sichaeus' nurse ad- 

dress'd; 
(Her own in Tyre's dark dust was laid to rest) 
" Barce ! my sister Anna summon here ; 
Bid her, in haste, with river waters clear 
Her body bathe: so let her come, and lead 
The victims that in expiation bleed: 
Then with a fillet crown thy pious hair; 
To Stygian Jove I solemn rites prepare: 
So shall my troubles end; while, wrapt in fire, 
The Trojan's image wastes upon the pyre." 
She said; and Barce, who officious hears, 
Quickens the faltering steps of bending years. 
But, of her dreadful purpose foil, the queen 
Shakes every limb; with wild and ghastly mien 
She. rolls her glowing eyes, and livid streaks 
Appear and vanish on her trem'lous cheeks. * 
Pale with premeditated death, she flew 
Where inner courts beyond the gates withdrew : 

VOL. II. K 
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Gimb'd the high pile, and bared, with furious 

mind, 
The sword, the Trojan's gift, ah I not for this 

design'd. 
But when the Trojan garments met her gaze, 
And the known couch ; with lingering fond delays 
Her purpose faltertl; tears spontaneous broke; 
And, sinking on the bed, these parting words 

she spoke: 
" Relics ! while Fate and Heaven allowM, to me 
Most sweet, most precious, let my spirit flee 
A welcome offering to your dear remains; 
Accept my soul, and ease me of my pains. 
My life is done : mifilTd my destined end ; 
A mighty ghost shall I the shades descend. 
The city rises, which my hands have laid; 
My lord avenged: my brother's hate repaid. 
Happy, too happy, if the Trojan band 
Ne'er with their keels had touch'd upon my 

strand!" 
Then, with her clinging lips die kiss'd the bed ; 
" And shall I die? and unrevenged? she said; 
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But let it be — to die is all I have; 
Thus, thus, with joy I sink into my grave. 
Oh ! may that cruel Trojan, on his flight, 
Start when he sees my pyre's ascending light; 
From the 6r Ocean catch the glaring ray, 
And bear this omen of my death away I " 

Amidst her words the damsels, from below, 
Beheld her fell, and saw the falchion glow 
With foaming blood; that, gushing from the 

wound, 
Sprinkled her bands. Hie lofty courts around 
Echo with clamour; maddening rumour flies; 
The city shakes; laments, and groans, and cries, 
And women's voices, wailing in despair, 
Ring through the roofs, and thrill the howling air. 



K2 
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From the Minor Poevu. 

t 

THE TAVERN DANCING GIRL. 



The Syrian Girl, who haunts the taverns round, 
Her forehead with a Greek tiara bound : 
Expert in dance her pliant sides to twine 
With sound of castanets, now reels with wine: 
As round the reeky booth she frisking speeds, 
Her nimble elbow shakes the rattling reeds* 

Why should it please to plod our weary way 
Through cloudy dust, in summer's scorching day ? 
How better far on table-beds recline, 
That drop with odours of refreshing wine ! 
Here casks, cups, beakers, wait ; here roses spring 
To crown our heads ; flutes breathe, and viols ring : 
Here the bower'd walk a breezy cool entwines, 
And checquer'd shadows fall from arching vines. 
Here too from an Arcadian grot's retreat, 
A pipe with shepherd music babbles sweet; 
Pour'd from pitch'd cask the new-drawn wine 

runs clear; 
A brook, in brawling murmurs, gurgles near. 
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Crocus and violet in one garland blow, 
And saffron wreaths with purpling roses glow; 
And lilies, dipp'd in 'clear and virgin spring, 
Some naiad shall in osier basket bring 
Here cheeses, dried in rushy frails, abound; 
And yellow plums, that heap th' autumnal ground ; 
Chestnuts, and apples, that sweet-reddening shine; 
Pure wheat, gay love, and mirth-inspiring wine. 
Here mulberries bleed; the grape's lithe cluster 

bends; 
And blue the rush-bound cucumber depends. 
Come Alibida ! scarce your ass can bear 
The sweating heat : your four-foot favourite spare. 
Now with shrill note cicadas rend the brakes, 
Now in cool haunt his heat the lizard slakes : 
Lean now, if wise, above the glassy pool 
Of summer fount, and dip, refresh'd with cool : 
Or o'er and o'er your glowing goblets bring, 
Plunged in the bubbling crystal of the spring. 
Come — panting rest beneath the vine-leaf shade; 
Your languid head with rosy fillet braid; 
Ravish the soft lips of that Syrian fair: 
A mischief on the man with brows of care ! 
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Why for ungrateful dust reserve the flower? 
Why for a gravestone pluck the fragrant bower ? 
Bring wine ; bring dice : avaunt to-morrow's doom ! 
Death twitches now our ear*, and " live ! " he 
cries; " I cornel" 
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GALLUS. 

Bef. Ch. 67. 



SUPPOSED RELICS. 



■kg lis if translators: walker, nott. 



Cornelius Gallus was born at Forum Julium, 
a town of Narbonensian Gaul: now Fr6jus in 
Proven$e. He was distinguished by the favour 
of Augustus; and, after the death of Antony 
and Cleopatra, was made governor of JEgypt; 
but was accused of malversation in his office, 
and implicated in a charge of conspiracy: and 
was in consequence outlawed, and his estate 
confiscated. This disgrace so affected him, that 
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he put an end to his existence in the forty third 
year of his age: five years before the death of 
Virgil, or Bef. Ch. 24-. The common chrono- 
logy, which places the death of Gallus, Aft. Ch. 
26, is directly contradictory to historical fact: as 
Gallus is thus made to survive Augustus, who 
died Aft. Ch. 14-. 

Gallus was in equal esteem as a soldier, an 
orator, and a poet. He was the author of Love 
Elegies, addressed to Cytheris, a freed-woman of 
Volumnius, under the fictitious name of Lycoris. 
This mistress proved faithless, and forsook him 
for some person in the suite of Anthony : a cir- 
cumstance delicately touched by Virgil in his 
tenth Eclogue. It is said that the fourth Georgic 
originally ended with a panegyric on Gallus ; but 
that Virgil struck it out at the intimation of 
Augustus, and substituted the episode of Aristaeus. 

Quintilian classes Gallus after Tibullus and 
Propertius. There are no authentic remains of 
him. The elegies ascribed to him are clumsy 
forgeries. Why Gallus, who died in the prime 
of life, should affect the character of a superan- 
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nuated debauchee, it is not easy to say. They 
are imputed to an obscure poetaster of the name 
of Maximian. The fragments found at Venice, 
by Aldus Manutius, are pronounced by Joseph 
Scaliger to be equally spurious. The Latinity of 
the delicate little ode to Lydia, however elegant, 
betrays something of a modern cast. It resembles 
the modern Latin poems of Johannes Secundus. 




GALLUS. 



LOVE ODE. 



Lydia ! girl of prettiest mien, 
And fairest skin, that ere were seen: 
Lilies, cream, thy cheeks disclose; 
The ruddy and the milky rose; 
Smooth thy limbs as ivory shine, 
Burnish'd from the Indie mine. 
Oh sweet girl! those ringlets spread, 
Long and loose, from all thy head; 
Glistening like gold in yellow light 
O'er thy falling shoulders white. 
Show, sweet girl ! thy starry eyes, 
And black-bent brows that arching rise: 
Show, sweet girl! thy rose-bloom cheeks, 
Which Tyre's vermillion scarlet streaks: 
Drop those pouting lips to mine, 
Those ripe, those coral lips of thine. 
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Give me, soft, a velvet kiss 

Dovelike glued in searching bliss: 

You suck my breath ! oh Heaven ! remove 

Your lips — I faint — my sweetest love ! 

Your kisses — hold! they pierce my heart: 

I feel thee in each vital part: 

Hold — thou wicked creature ! why 

Suck my life's blood, thus cruelly? 

Hide those breasts, that rise and fell, 

Those twin'd apples, round and small; 

Full with balmy juices flowing, 

Now just budding, heaving, growing; 

Breathing from their broaden'd zone 

Opening sweets of cinnamon. 

Delicacies round thee rise: 

Hide those globes — they wound mine eyes 

With their white and dazzling glow, 

With their luxury of snow ! 

Cruel! see you not I languish, 

Thrilling with ecstatic anguish? 

Do you leave me; leave me lying, 

Almost fainting, almost dying? 



Cttailiu& 

TIBULLUS. 

Bef. Ch. 62. 



ELEGIES AND EPIGRAMMATIC PIECES. 



ENGLISH TRANSLATORS: DART, GRAINGER. 



Albius Tibullus was the son of a Roman Knight, 
and born at Rome. The time of his birth has 
been greatly mistaken among the learned, who 
have taken upon trust a distich of the fifth elegy, 
in the third book, which is manifestly interpo- 
lated: 



My parents' eyes beheld my natal day, 

When by one fate both consuls slaughter' d lay. 
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The second verse is found in Ovid: Trist. iv. 
10. 6. 

Here was I born : then rose my natal day, 
When by one fate both consuls slaughter' d lay. 

Meaning Hirtius and Pansa, who were slain at 
Mutina, in the battle against Anthony: though 
the latter was defeated. The concurrence of the 
two verses is obviously suspicious: and that the 
line in Tibullus is not the original, appears from 
this ; that it seems thrust in without a necessary 
dependance on the context, and is not missed if 
taken away. Of collateral arguments several may 
be found. It is singular that Ovid, who is so 
minutely communicative, should have omitted so 
remarkable a fact, of which the mention would 
seem naturally prompted by his esteem for Tibullus, 
as their having been born the same year. But, 
on the contrary, he leaves us to suppose, from a 
successive enumeration of poets, that Tibullus was 
considerably his senior ; and he regrets that Fate 
had not allowed him time to cultivate his friendship. 
If the vulgar date be correct, Tibullus must have 
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followed Messala in his Aquitanic campaign, and 
borne arms under him, at the age of fifteen : this 
being the interval of yean between the death of 
the Consuls and Messala's triumph over the Gauls. 
If the ode of Horace to Tlbullus were written, as 
the order of the odes seems to imply, before the 
battle c£ Actium, Tibullus must have been the 
lover of Glycera at twelve years of age: yet 
Horace speaks of her forsaking him for a younger 
lover! and he could be only twenty-two, when 
Horace, who must have been thai forty, addresses 
to him the Epistle, in which he is complimented 
as the candid critic of his satirical and epistolary 
" discourses : " a very unlikely sort of deference to 
one so much his junior. 

Tibullus accompanied Messala on his expedi- 
tion into Syria. He was detained, however, by 
illness, at the Isle of Phseacia or Corcyra, now 
Corfu: as appears from the 3d Elegy, 1st Book; 
where he requests that the following epitaph may 
perpetuate their friendship : 

Following Messala o'er the earth and wave 
TibnUut here rests in his early grave. 
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He returned, however, to Rome, but did not 
long survive : he died soon after Virgil. When it 
is said that he died young, it should be recollected 
that the Romans considered those as young, who 
had not passed their forty-sixth year. Ovid has 
written an elegy on his death : in some passages 
delicate and happy; in others quaint and affected. 
Horace presents us with an interesting portrait 
of his friend Tibullus. Epist. 4. B. 1. 

Albius ! the candid critic of my strains, 
What shall I say thou dost on Ped urn's plaint? 
Say, dost thou verses write, that shall outvie 
Cassins of Parma's darling poesy ? 
Dost thou steal silent through some healthful wood, 
And muse thoughts worthy of the wise and good ? 
Thou wert not born a body void of mind : 
Yet Heaven to thee a graceful form assign'd : 
Heaven gave thee riches ; and it gave thee more : 
The art to use and to enjoy thy store. 
What beyond this could some fond nurse devise 
To bless her foster-son ? whose thoughts are wise, 
And graced with fluent speech; whom favours crown 
From the high great, and, from his Muse, renown : 
Abundant health ; a style of life and board 
Genteel with decency, and purse well-stored ? 

This passage explicitly shows, that, although the 
estates of Tibullus may have suffered in the civil 
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wan, the constants of his porcrty are poeticalhr 
fi gurati v e ; and are to be anderstood, not Gfteralhr, 
bat c oMMjaialr wery. We are told fay Apuleiiis 
that the Delia of Hboflos was a lady of the name 
of Plantia, or Flaoia. Some have amused them- 
aeries by supposing that his mistress Nemesis was 
the Giycera, mentioDed by Horace. 

The Latin elegy, like the Greek epigram or 
inscription, had a latitude beyond its title. like 
what we call a " copy of verses w or " an efiusion, " 
it was used to designate a poem of such a length, 
as might be composed, on a sodden occasion, with 
extemporaneous fiicility; and was mournful, or 
gay, or tender, or satirical, according to the 
humour of the writer. 

Tibullus is confessedly the master of that species 
of elegy, which turns on love. His thoughts are 
natural, tender, and mingled with a soft, charac- 
teristic melancholy: he abounds with delicate 
strokes of sentiment and expression ; his language 
is pure from conceit; and his style has an easy 
and flowing simplicity, without any thing of the 
slovenly familiarity of Ovid. If He have not 
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^scaped fhe taint of Roman manners, he is, at 
least, free from the grosser license of his contem- 
poraries, and his pastoral imagery, although per- 
haps recurring with something of a monotonous 
frequency, gives an air of purity to his passion. 

Of. the pieces, in wjiich the name of Sulpitia 
occurs, I shall have occasion to speak in my notice 
on the Sulpitia of the age of Domitian. Why 
they should be judged unworthy of Tibullus I am 
unable to discover: still less can I understand, 
why, on this principle of inferiority, they should 
be imputed to a writer of so fine a genius and so 
classical a taste as the poetess Sulpitia. 
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PASTORAL ELEGY. 



Let others pile their yellow ingots high, 

And see their cultured acres round them spread; 

While hostile borderers draw their anxious eye, 
And at the trumpet's blast their sleep is fled. 

Me let my poverty to ease resign; 

While my bright hearth reflects its blazing cheer; 
In season let me plant the pliant vine, 

And, with light hand, my swelling apples rear. 

Hope, fail not thou ! let earth her fruitage yield ; 

Let the brim'd vat flow red with virgin wine: 
For, still, some lone bare stump that marks the field, 

Or antique cross-way stone, with flowers I twine, 

In pious rite; and, when the year anew 
Matures the blossom on the budding spray; 

I bear the peasant's God his grateful due; 
And firstling finits upon his altar lay. 

L2 
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Still let thy temple's porch, oh Ceres! wear 
The spiky garland from my harvest field; 

And, midst my orchard, gainst the birds of air, 
His threatening hook let red Priapus wield. 

Ye too, once guardians of a rich domain, 
Now of poor fields, domestic Gods ! be kind ! 

Then, for unnumber'd herds, a calf was slain ; 
Now to your altars is a lamb consign'd. 

The mighty victim of a scanty soil, 

A lamb alone shall bleed before your shrine; 

While round it shout the youthfid sons of toil, 
" Hail ! grant the harvest ! grant the generous wine ! " 

Content with little, I no more would tread 

The lengthening road, but shun the summer day 

Where some o'erbranching tree might shade my head ; 
And watch the murmuring rivulet glide away. 

Nor could I blush to wield the rustic prong, 
The lingering oxen goad; or some stray lamb, 

Embosom'd in my garment, bear along, 
Or kid forgotten by its heedless dam. 
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Spare my small flock ! ye thieves, and wolves, assail 
The wealthier cotes, that ampler booty hold; 

Ne'er for my shepherd due lustrations fail; 
I soothe with milk the Goddess of the fold. 

Be present, Deities ! nor gifts disdain 

From homely board; nor cops with scorn survey, 
Earthen, yet pure; for such the ancient swain 

Form'd for himself, and shaped of ductile clay. 

I envy not my sires their golden heap; 

Their garners' floors with sheafy corn bespread; 
Few sheaves suffice: enough, in easy sleep 

To .lay my limbs upon th' accustom'd bed. 

How sweet ! to bear, without, the howling blast, 
And strain a yielding mistress to my breast ! 

Or, when the gusty torrent's rush has past, 
Sink, lull'd by beating rains, to shelter'd rest ! 

Be this my lot; be his th' unenvied store, 

Who the. drear storm endures, and raging sea; 

Ah ! perish emeralds and the golden ore, 

If the fond anxious nymph must weep for me I 
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Messala! range the earth and main, that Rome 
May shine with trophies of the foes that fell; 

But me a beauteous nymph enchains at home, 
At her hard door a sleepless sentinel* 

I heed not praise, my Delia I while with thee; 

Sloth brand my name, so I thy sight behold; 
Let me the oxen yoke; oh come with me! 

On desert mountains I will feed my fold. 

And, while I press'd thee in my tender arms, 
Sweet, were my slumber on the rugged ground : 

What boots the purple couch, if cruel charms 
In wakeful tears the midnight hours have drown'd? 

Not the soft plume can yield the limbs repose, 
Nor yet the broider'd covering soothe to sleep; 

Not the calm streamlet that in murmurs flows, 
With sound oblivious o'er the eyelids creep. 

Iron is he, who might thy form possess, 

Yet flies to arms, and thirsts for plunder's gains ; 

What though his spear Cicilian squadrons press, 
What though his tent be pitch'd on conquer'd plains : 
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In gold and silver mail conspicuous he 

May stride the steed, that, pawing, spurns the sand ; 

May I my last looks fondly bend on thee, 

And grasp thee with my dying, faltering hand! 

And thou wilt weep when, cold, I press the bier, 
That soon shall on the flaming pyre be thrown ; 

And print the kiss, and mingle many a tear; 
Not thine a breast of steel, a heart of stone. 

Yes — thou wilt weep. No youth shall thence return 
With tearless eye; ho virgin homeward wend; 

But thou forbear to violate my urn, 

Spare thy soft cheeks, nor those loose tresses rend. 

Now Fate permits; now blend the sweet embrace'; 

Death, cowl'd in darkness, creeps with stealing tr&d; 
HI suits with sluggish age love's sprightly grace, 

And murmured fondness with a hoary head. 

The light amour be mine; the shivered door; 

The midnight fray ; ye trumps and standards, hence ! 
Here is my camp; bleed they who thirst for ore: 

.Wealth I despise in easy competence. 
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ON THE VENALITY OF HIS MISTRESS, 



I see my slavery, and a mistress near; 

Oh freedom of my fathers ! fere thee well ! 
A slavery wretched, and a chain severe, 

Nor Love remits the bonds, that o'er me fell. 

How have I then deserved consuming pain? 

Or for what sin am I of flames the prey ? 
I burn, ah me ! I burn in every vein ! 

Take, cruel girl, oh take thy torch away ! 

Oh ! but to scape this agonizing heat, 
Might I a stone on icy mountains lie ! 

Stand a bleak rock, by wrecking billows beat, 
And swept by madding whirlwinds of the sky ! 

Bitter the day, and ah ! the nightly shade ; 

And all my hours in venom'd stream have roll'd; 
No elegies, no lays of Phoebus, aid ; 

With hollow palm she craves the tinkling gold. 
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Away, ye Muses ! if ye serve not Love ; 

I, not to sing of battles, woo your strain ; 
How walks the bright-hair'd Sun the Heavens above, 

Or turns the full orb'd Moon her steeds again. 

By verse I seek soft access to my fair ; 

Away* ye Muses ! with the useless lore ; 
Through blood and pillage I must gifts prepare; 

Or weep, thrown prostrate at her bolted door. 

Suspended spoils I'll snatch from pompous fanes; 

But. Venus first shall violated be; 
She prompts: the sacrilege, who forged the chains ; 

And gave that nymph insatiable to me. 

Perish the wretch ! who culls ; the emerald green, 
Or paints the snowy fleece with Tyrian red ! 

Through filmy Coan robes her limbs are seen,. 
And India's pearls gleam lucid from her head. 

'Tis paxnper'd avarice thus corrupts the fair; 

The key is turn'd; the mastiff guards the door; 
The guard's disarm'd, if large the bribe you bea*; 

The dog is hush'd; the key withstands no more. 
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Alas! that e'er a heavenly form should grace 
Hie nymph that pants with covetous desires! 

Hence tears and clamorous brawl*, and sore digrace 
E'en to the name of love, that bliss inspires. 

For thee, that shut'st the lover from thy door, 
Foil'd by a price, the gilded hire of shame, 

May tempests scatter this thy ill-got ore, 

Strewn on the winds, or melted in the flame. 

May climbing fires thy mansion's roof devour, 
And youthsgaze glad, nor throw the quenching wave; 

May none bemoan thee, at thy dying hour, 
None pay the mournful tribute to thy grave. 

But she, unbribed, unbought, yet melting kind, 
May she a hundred years, unfading, bloom; 

Be wept, while on the flaming pile reclined, 
And yearly garlands twine her pillar'd tomb. 

Some ancient lover, with his locks of gray, 
Honouring the raptures that his youth had blest, 

Shall hang the wreath, and slow-departing say, 
" Sleep ! — and may earth lie light upon thy breast \ " 
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Truth prompts my tongue; but what can truth avail? 

The love her laws prescribe must now be mine ; 
My ancestors' loved groves I set to sale — 

My household Gods, your title I resign! 

Nay — Circe's juice, Medea's drugs, each plant 
Of Thessaly, whence dews of poison fall ; — 

Let but my Nemesis' soft smile enchant, 
Then let her mix the cup — I'll drink them all ! 
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ON A SEPARATION FROM HIS MISTRESS. 



An iron soul had he who first could part 
The tender lover from the tender fair: 

But sure that youth had still a harder heart, 
Who bore the loss, and died not of despair. 

Not for endurance is my nature known; 

Grief breaks the heart, the brave are vanquished too ; 
I blush to speak my shame, I blush to own, 

Life, worn with sufferings, palls upon my view. 

Then, when I change to flitting shade and air, 
And dusky ashes my white bones bespread, 

Before my pile, with long dishevelPd hair, 
Bathed in her tears, let chaste Neaera tread. 

But let her with her sorrowing mother come, 
And one a son, and one a husband weep; 

Call my departed soul, and bless my tomb; 
And their pure hands in living waters steep. 
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Ungirded then collect whate'er was mine, 
My ivory bones in sable vestment swathe; 

First sprinkle with the mellow juice of wine, 
Anon with snowy milk the relics bathe. 

Absorb the moisture soft with linen veils, 
And dry repose them in a marble tomb; 

With gums, whose incense dew'd Panchaia's gales, 
Arabia's balm, and Syria's rich perfume. 

With odours let remembrance mingle tears; 

So, turn'd to dust, would I in peace be laid; 
While the sad cause of death inscribed appears, 

Thus, in graved characters of verse, displayed: 

" The tomb of Lygdamus you here survey ; 

With, love and anguish worn he pining sighed; 
He saw his spouse Neaera torn away, 

And, yielding to the sorrow, sank and died." 
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TO NEjERA. 



Why should my vows, Neaera! fill the sky, 
And the sweet incense blend with many a prayer? 

Not forth to issue on the gazing eye 
From marble vestibule of mansion fair. 

Not that unnumber'd steers may turn my field, 
And the kind earth its copious harvests lend: 

But that with thee the joys of life may yield 
Their full satiety, till life has end. 

And, when my days have measured out their light, 
And, naked, I must Lethe's bark survey; 

I on thy breast may close my feeling sight, 
And feel my dying age fell soft away. 

For what avails the pile of massive gold ? 

What the rich glebe by thousand oxen ploughed ? 
Roofs, that the Phrygian pillars vast uphold, 

Taenarian shafts, Carystian columns proud? 
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Mansions, whose groves might seemsome temple's wood; 

The gilded cornice, or the marble floor? 
Pearls glean'd from sands of Persia's ruddy flood, 

Sidon's red fleece, and all the crowd adore ? 

For envy clings to these: the crowd still gaze, 
Gharm'd with false shows, and love with little skill: 

Not wealth the cares of human souls allays, 
Since Fortune shifts their happiness at will. 

With thee, oh sweet Neaera! want were bliss; 

Without thee I the gifts of kings disdain : 
Oh clear the light! blest day, that brings me this; 

Thrice blest, that yields thee to my arms again ! 

If to my vows for this thy sweet return, 
Love's God kind listen, nor avert his ear; 

Then Lydia's river, rolling gold, I'll spurn: 
Kingdoms and wealth of worlds shall poor appear. 

Seek these who may: a frugal fare be mine: 
With my dear consort let me safely dwell: 

Come, Juno! to my timid prayers incline! 
Come, Venus! wafted on thy scalloped shell! 
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But, if the Sister Fates refuse my boon, 

Who draw the future day with swift-spun thread, 

Hell' to its gulfy rivers call me soon, 

To sluggish lurid lakes, where haunt the dead. 
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THE DREAM OF TIBULLUS. 



Now heaven forefend! — nor bring those dreams to 

Kght 

That haunted the pale close of yesternight! 
Away! far hence ye false vain shadows fly! 
Hope not to • win my fond credulity: 
From Gods alone unerring warnings come, 
When seers in entrails read the future doom. 
Dreams like the cheating shades of night we find 
Play with false fears upon the timid mind. 
Such midnight omens superstition sees; 
Which crackling salt and holy meal appease. 
But whether truth to others shadow'd seem 
In the seer's warning, or the lying dream: 
At least may Luna chase these fears in air, 
Which my poor heart has ill deserved to bear: 
If pure my conscience from crime's deepening dye, 
Nor ere my tongue blasphemed the Powers on high. 
Night now had measured Heaven's caerulean steep 
With sable steeds ; her laved wheels touch'd the (Jeep: 
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But sleep, that soothes the wretched, soothed not me : 
Still from an anxious chamber prompt to flee: 
Till, when the Sun peep'd faint from eastern skies, 
Late slumber settled on my languid eyes. 
When lo! a youth was seen my floor to tread, 
Chaste laurels nodding round his wreathed head. 
No form so fair adorn'd the age of gold : 
No form so fair could spring from human mould : 
Loose o'er his tapering neck the ringlets flew, 
That breathing myrtle drop'd with Tyrian dew : 
White as the moon did his complexion show, 
And tinting crimson flush'd his akin of snow. 
As virgin cheeks with tender blushes dyed, 
When to the youth consents the yielded bride: 
As girls with purple am'ranths lilies thread; 
As apples pale catch autumn's streaky red. 
A sweeping robe around his ankles trail'd: 
His dazzling limbs the gorgeous vesture veil'd: 
On his left side a harp suspended hung, 
Of precious shell, with gold resplendent strung : 
Soft, at his first approach, the chord he smote 
With ivory quill; with sweet-breathed vocal note: 
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His fingett attd his tried preluded clear* 
Then sweet, but stod* hid accents thrill'd my ear* 
" Hail, catt Of heaven! the bard of spotless love 
Apollo, fiacchtis, mi fltti Nine approve: 
But ah! not B*&htt% net tb£ Nine* have power 
To read the shadow df tbe future hcto* : 
To me the father gaffe the laws of doom, 
The mystic! volume of eteiits to come. 
What J, tmfcrtfag prophet* tell* receive: 
The God's trae tips shall speak: do thou believe. 
She, whom thoa dear hast held, stod lotttl to prize, 
Dear as a daughter iri her mother's eyes: 
Dear a* the virgin when, vHth blushing ehttflns, 
She sinks within heft patttmg bridegroom'^ artffs : 
For whom £hy votee has weftried heaven vtf tfc prayer ;_ 
For whom thy feverish days are cross'd with ear* 1 
And who, when sleep its umbered matfrtle throws, 
With nightly phantoms harnits thy tain repose: 
She — fair Nefeto — in thy vefse divine* 
Inconstant sighs for 6Cher antfs thm tbirte. 
Far other wishes heave hte* sinful breafet, 
Nor in her ehasfc hotne is Neeer* bfe&t v 
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Ah, cruel sex! ah woman! faithless name! 

Be every man-deceiver's portion, shame! 

Yet may shfe bend; for mutable the race: 

Do thou, still patient, stretch thy true embrace. 

Fell Love has taught the hardest, toils to dare; 

Fell Love has taught e'en cruel stripes to bear : 

I once Admetus' snowy heifers fed; 

Not vain the tale in sportful fictions read: 

No more my hand the harp sonorous play'd; 

No more my voice responsive cadence made; 

But on a flimsy oat I whisper'd love: 

E'en I, Latona's son, the son of Jove. 

Ah! youth! thou know'st not Love! unless thou bear 

A thorny pillow; an unfeeling fair. 

Yet doubt not, nor despair; but soft complain: 

Hard hearts at soft complaint have turn'd again. 

If true my tejnple's oracles, now go : 

This in my name let false Neaera know: 

' Phoebus himself ensures this marriage tie : * 

" Here blest, no longer for another sigh." 

He said ; the idle slumber took its flight : 
Ah ! from such ills I turn my loathing sight : 
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I dare not think thy vows are vow'd from me: 
That sins can harbour'd in thy bosom be: 
For not from ocean's depths thy being came, 
Nor fierce Chimaera breathed thee forth in flame: 
Not hell's grim dog with viperous brood o'erhung, 
Monster of triple head and triple tongue : 
Not Scylla, twi-form'd maid, thy nature gave, 
Around whose waist the dogs engendering rave: 
No lioness produced thee in the wild, 
Nor Syrt, nor Scythia, rear'd thee as its child. 
But thine a polish'd and humane abode, 
Where never cruelty its features showM: 
In thy mild mother all her sex we view, 
Thine, amiablest of men, a father too. 
Now, pray the Gods ! these dreams befall me fair ! 
Light may they vanish on the tepid air! 
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oh the peefidy oy his mistress. 

Ah mel how hard, the mask of joy to wear 

And feign the jest, with thoughts of brooding ami 

111 suits the smile with looks that jap belie* 

Or wine's gay wit with mental misery. 

Fond wretch! what boots complaint? vile cares awqy! 

Know, father Bacchus hates the m#imm frft ]»j. 

So thou, oh Cretan maid! didst onoe deplore 

A perjured tongue, left lonely on the shaNfc 

As skilTd Catullus tetib, who paints in song 

The ingrate Theseus, Ariadne's wrong. 

Take warning, youths ! oh blest I whoe'er shall know 

The art to profit by another's woe! 

Let not the hanging nymph's embrace deceive, 

Nor protestations of base tongues believe : 

Not though the traitress by her eyes may swear: 

Her Juno, Venus ; for no faith is there. 

Jove laughs at lovers' perjuries: the gales 

Of heaven disperse these light protesting tales. 

Why, then, so oft the treacherous nymph arraign ? 

Begone sad words ! begone the pensive strain ! 
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How would I rest whole nights within thy bower! 
And share whole days thy every waking hour ! 
Faithless! with undeserved disdain severe! 
Faithless ! yet faithless as thou art, most dear ! 
Bacchus the Naiad loves: quick — loitering slave! 
Temper the mellow wine with Martian wave: 
No— if .the giddy nymph my board has fled. 
And fickle sought some unknown lover's bed; 
I will not through the night in sighings pine: 
Boy \ mix it pure: come — dash it strong with wine: 
Nay— long ago the Syrian nard should breathe 
Round my moist brow, and flowers my hair inwreathe. 
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THE EULOGY OF SULPITIA. 



Mars! on thy calends, fair Sulpitia see, 
Deck'd in her gay habiliments for thee. 
Come — Venus will forgive : descend, if wise : 
To view her beauties leave thyself the skies. 
But oh beware! lest, gazing on her charms, 
Fierce as thou art, thou drop thy shameful arms. 
For from her eyes, when Gods are Cupid's aim, 
He lights two lamps, that burn with keenest flame. 
In every act and step,, and motion seen, 
Grace stealthy glides, and forms her easy mien: 
Graceful her locks in loose disorder spread; 
Graceful the smoother braid that binds her head: 
She charms, when Tyrian purple folds her limbs; 
She charms, when white her snowy drapery swims : 
Thus blithe Vertumnus in th' Olympian hall 
Shifts all his thousand shapes, and charms in all. 
She only of her sex deserves the grain 
Of wool twice dip'd in Tyrus* crimson stain : 
Hers to possess whate'er the Arab reaps 
Of harvest shrubs, whence liquid fragrance weeps : 
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Whatever pearls the sable Indian's hand 
Culls on his eastern ocean's ruddy sand. 
Her on these calends, oh ye Muses ! sing ; 
Let thy shell'd harp, exulting Phoebus! ring: 
The festal rite let future years prolong; 
No nymph more worthy of your choral song. 
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SULP1TIA 

ON 

CBBKINTBUS GOING TO THE CBJ&E. 



Ok savage boar! where'er thy haunt is found, 
In champaign meads or mountain thickets deep, 

S^are my dear youth ; nor whet thy fangs to wound ; 
May guardian Love the lover harmless keep. 

Him far away the wandering chase has led: 
Wither all woods and perish every hound ! 

What frantic mood the tangled net to spread, 
And sore his tender hands with brambles wound! 



Where is the joy, to thread the forest lair, 

While with hook'd thorns thy snowy legs are fray'd ? 

But i£ Cherinthus, I thy wanderings share, 
Thy nets I'll trail through every mountain glade. 

Myself will track the nimble roebuck's trace, 
And from the hound the iron leash remove : 

Then woods will charm me, when in thy embrace 
The conscious nets behold me, oh my Love ! 
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Unharm'd the boar shall break the tangling snare, 
Lest our stolen hours of bliss impeded be; 

But, far from me, soft Venus' joys forbear: 
With Dian spread the nets, when far from me. 

May she, that robs me of thy dear embrace, 
Fall to the woodland beasts, by piecemeal torn; 

But to thy father leave the toilsome chase : 
Fly to my arms, on wings of transport borne. 



Horace. 



HORACE. 

Bef. Ch. 64. 



ODES, SATIRES, EPISTLES. 

English Translator*: 
CREECH, DUWCOMBE, FRANCI8, BOSCAWEV. 



QuiNTtrs Horatius Flaccus was born at Venu- 
aium in Apulia. His father was a freedman, and 
collector of the revenue; and gave his son a 
liberal education at Rome and Athens. Horace, 
when a young man, attached himself to Brutus, 
and was in the battle of Philippi, with the rank of 
military tribune. He fled in the rout of that day, 
and was. taken prisoner; but obtained a pardon, 
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and afterwards was distinguished by the favour and 
friendship of Mecaenas. He filled the office of a 
clerk to the treasury ; and assisted the Emperor a& 
his private amanuensis. This appears frfem the 
fragment of a letter from Augustus to his minister. 
" I used to be equal to the writing of my own 
letters ; but I am now so pressed with a multipli- 
city of business, and so infirm, that I wish you to 
bring me our friend Horace. Let him come, 
then; and leave that parasitical table for my 
palace, and assist me in writing my letters." 
Another fragment of a letter from Augustus to 
Horace, is expressed in terms of the most easy 
and playful familiarity. " Dionysius has conveyed 
your little volume to me; which, not to quarrel 
with its brevity, I take in good part But you 
seem to me fearful, lest your works should be 
bigger than yourself. However, what yott want 
in height, is made up to yon by that little round 
body of yours. You should, therefore, write such 
a roll, as may go, not round a stick, but a qtfart 
measure: and then the circumference of your 
volume may be squab and swollen, like the rottin- 
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dity of your little belly." This is a pleasing per- 
sonal trait. Horace has, himself given us some 
interesting hints both of his person and manners. 
He was gray before his time ; fond of basking in 
the- sun ; and of taking a siesto on the bank of a 
river. He speaks of breaking stones and turning 
up the ground, when in the country; and when in 
town, of sauntering in the market, or riding out 
on a dock-tailed mule, which he sate awkwardly. 
He dined on a pancake and vegetables; and divided 
the rest of the day between reading and writing, 
the bath and the tennis-court. He was subject to 
a defluxion in the eyes ; as was Virgil to a com* 
plaint of asthma ; and Augustus used to rally the 
two poets, by saying " that he sate between sighs 
and tears." He had a farm in the country of the 
Sabines, and a house at Tibur, now Tivoli, the 
ruins of which are still shown to strangers. He 
died in his 59th year : so suddenly that he left no 
will, and his property therefore reverted to the 
Emperor. He was buried in the cemetery on the 
EsquUine Hill, near the tomb of Mecsenas. 
The writings of Horace have an air of frankness 
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and openness about them ; a manly simplicity, and 
a contempt of affectation, or the little pride of a 
vain and mean concealment, which, at once, take 
hold on our confidence. We can believe the 
account which he gives of his own character, 
without scruple or suspicion. That he was fond 
of pleasure is confessed : but, generally speaking, 
he was moderate and temperate in his pleasures ; 
and his convivial hours seem to have been far 
more mental, and more enlightened by social wit 
and wisdom, than are those of the common herd of 
Epicurean poets. On his amorous propensities, 
with the contamination of his times clinging about 
them, we may, out of respect to his good qualities, 
be silent. For let it never be forgotten, that 
Horace forms an honourable exception to the class 
of voluptuaries, and that he has left us much that 
is praiseworthy and valuable to redeem his errors. 

Horace, of all the writers of antiquity, most 
abounds with that practical good sense, and fami- 
liar observation of life and manners, which render 
an author, in a more emphatic sense, the reader's 
companion. Good sense, in fact, seems the most 
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distinguishing feature of his Satires; for his wit 
teems to me rather forced; and it is their tone of 
found understanding, added to their easy, conver- 
sational air, and a certain turn for fine raillery, 
that forms the secret by which they please. His 
metre is even studiously careless : he explicitly dis- 
claims the fabrication of polished verse, and speaks 
of his " Pedestrian Muse." Swift is a far better 
copyist of his manner than Pope, who should have 
imitated Juvenal. But the lyrical poetry of 
Horace displays an entire command of all the 
graces and powers of metre. Elegance and justness 
of thought, and felicity of expression, rather than 
sublimity, seem to be its general character : though 
he sometimes rises to considerable grandeur of 
sentiment and imagery. In variety and versatility 
his lyric genius is unrivalled by that of any poet 
with whom we are acquainted; and there are no 
marks of inequality or of inferiority to himself. 
Whether his odes be of the moral and philosophic 
kind; or the heroic; the descriptive; or the 
amatory, the light, and the joyous ; each separate 
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species would seem to be his peculiar province. 
His epistles evince a knowledge of the weaknesses 
of the human heart, which would do honour to a 
professed philosopher. What Quintilian, and the 
moderns after him, call the " Art of Poetry " 
seems to have been only the third epistle of the 
second book, addressed to the Pisos. The style 
and manner differ in no respect from the former 
epistles. The observations are equally desultory, 
and we meet with the same strokes of satirical 
humour; which appear unsuitable to a didactic 
piece. Dr. Hurd indeed has discovered the 
utmost order and connection in this Epistle ; which 
he supposes to contain a complete system of rules 
for dramatic composition. But Dr. Hurd was a 
pupil of Warburton ; and, together with much of 
the ingenuity, had imbibed also much of the para- 
dox of his master. His commentary is however 
extremely entertaining; and the same may be 
said of Warburton's allegorical exposition of the 
sixth book of the iEneid, as typical of the 
Eleusinian Mysteries : Divine Legation of Moses : 
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an hypothesis which, notwithstanding, was unmer- 
cifully overturned by the keen critical animosity of 
Gibbon. See his Posthumous Works. 
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From the Odes. 
TO PYRRHA. 



What shapely youth, on heaps of roses laid, 
And bathed with dropping odours, woos thee now 
In gloom of pleasant grot ? for whom dost thou 

Thy yellow locks, oh Pyrrha, backward braid 

So simply elegant? how oft shall he 
.On woman's faith, and changed Gods bewail; 
And view, with unaccustom'd wonder palet 

The winds scowl dark upon the troubled sea ! 

Who, credulous, in thy gilded beauty blest, 
Now fondly deems thou shalt for ever prove 
Thus amiable, thus open to his love; 

Unweeting of the gale's fallacious rest. 

Ah wretches ! that with inexperienced eye 
Gaze that serenest brow ! I, shipwreck'd, flee, 
With painted storm, to the strong God of sea. 

And hang my dank weeds in his temple high. 
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TO GLYCERA. 



The cruel mother of the Loves commands ; 

And Semele's wine-maddening boy, 

And wanton liberty's wild joy ; 
Nor my soft heart the long-quench'd heat withstands. 
I burn with Glycera's shining looks, whose rays 

Like Parian marble's splendours glance; 

I burn with that sweet petulance; 
That face, too dazzling for the slippery gaze ! 
The Cyprian Goddess rushes through my veins : 

Nor themes of Scythians fierce concedes, 

Or Parthians, bold with wheeling steeds; 
For what are they to love's enamour'd pains? 
Boys ! raise the turf of living green ! 

The olive's leaf and myrtle spread ; 

The incense burn; the goblet shed; 
The bleeding victim shall appease my queen. 
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TO CHLOE. 



You shun me, Chloe, as the fewn 
O'er some mountain's tangled lawn 

Tracks the skittish hind: 
By idle panic fears pursued, 
Of branches whispering in the wood, 

And hollow gusts of wind. 
If spring-gales shuddering through the leaves 

Bend the pliant tree; 
Or the speckled lizard shake 
To and fro the bramble-brake, 

Her bosom throbs and heaves, 

She bows the tottering knee. 
No lion, tiger, gives thee chase, 

To tear thee limb from limb: 
Cling not to thy mother's side; 
Thou hast bloom'd into a bride, 

Ripe for man's embrace, 

Thou wert meant for him. 
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TO LICINIUS. 



Triend! would you safely live, forbear 

To launch amidst the open deep; 
Nor, while yon dread the tempests there, 

Along the rough shore closely creep. 
The man, who loves the golden mean, 

Escapes the sordid hut's distress, 
And palace, still with envy seen, 

Safe in a sober'd happiness. 
Blasts bend the pines that loftiest rise; 

The highest towers with heavier crash 
Tumble to earth; the lightning flies, 

And mountain summits feel the flash. 
The soul prepared must, still, maintain 

In misery, hope; in gladness, fear: 
The Power, who brings, removes again, 

The wintry season's horrors drear. 
He soon shall smile, who late has wept ; 

And joy shall come, though grief be now ; 
Apollo wakes the lute that slept, 

Nor always bends the deadly bow. 
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Bear strongly up, and boldly meet 

Th' opposing storm; but when the gale 

Blows fair with favouring breath, discreet 
In foresight, furl the swelling saiL 
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TO QUINCT1US. 



What the Dacyans, fierce of mood. 
Beyond yon Adriatic flood; 
What Cantabrian foes design, 
Quinctius ! is no care of thine. 
Draw not breath in fear; but know, 
Life asks little here below. 
Backward fly, with fleeting trace, 
Beardless youth, and sprightly grace; 
Sapless age can put to flight 
Wanton loves and slumbers light. 
Soon the glory fades of flowers; 
And the moon, in waning hours, 
Not with ruddy visage glows, 
As when full her orb arose. 
Why fatigue the mind to bear 
Uniform and endless care? 
Why not, loose, our limbs recline. 
Under the plane tree or the pine; 
With rosy oils, while yet we may, 
Bathe our locks of sprinkled gray ; 
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And the Syrian spikenard breathe, 
As we quaff the shade beneath ? 
Gnawing care the God appals; 
The God of shouting Bacchanals ; 
Quickly, now, what stripling slave 
Shall dip our goblet in the wave; 
And quench the hot Falernum's glow 
In the brook, that glides below? 
Who, in whispers, shall decoy 
Lyde, wandering girl of joy? 
Bid the wanton minstrel hie 
With her lute of ivory; 
And her hair, in twisted braid 
Knotted, like a Spartan maid? 
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ON THE LUXURY OP HIS AGE. 



Its regal walls the mansion rears, 
And leaves the plough a scanty rood; 

And, like the Lucrine lake, appears 
The spacious fish-pool's widening flood; 

And plantanes wave their barren lines, 

Where elms were clasp'd with married vines. 

Now myrtles bud, and violets bloom; 

A world of sweets usurps the soil ; 
And breezes scatter waste perfume 

Where the green olive gush'd with oil; 
And the broad laurel, thickening, weaves 
Against the sun its fence of leaves. 

Not thus did Romulus command, 
Nor such was bearded Cato's law; 

The ancient worthies of the land 
A rule of life, far different, saw ; 

Small was the cost they call'd their own, 

But vast the public splendour shone. 
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No colonnade of private men 
Admitted wide the northern air; 

The turfy hut was lawful then, 
The city was the common care: 

The fanes of Gods were seen to shine 

With marble chisel'd from the mine. 
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TO GROSPHUS. 



Surprised by storms in open seas 
The sailor prays to heavep for ease: 
When a black cloud the moon o'erspreads 
And each known star a light uncertain sheds. 

For ease the war-fierce Thracian bends; 
The quiver'd Median's prayer ascends: 
For ease which never gold can buy, 
Nor the gem's lustre, nor the purple's dye. 

Not wealth can bribe, nor guards disperse 
The troubled mind's afflictive curse; 
And cares that ever flitting roam 
Round the rich fret-work of a vaulted dome. 

He's cheaply blest, whose father's hoard 
Of homely plate decks bright the board; 
Nor avarice robs, nor fears molest 
The slumbers light that settle on his breast. 
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Why aim, with strength denied to man, 
At things beyond our bounded span? 
Why change our clime for foreign skies. 
Or from himself, what anxious exile flies? 

Care climbs the galley's brazen prow; 
The horsemen's troop in flight is slow : 
Care follows, swifter than the hind, 
Far swifter than the cloud-dispelling wind. 

The soul with present joy content, 
Heeds not the distant, dark event; 
Tempers with smiles the bitter hour, 
And knows all perfect bliss beyond our power. 

Death sudden brought Achilles low; 
Long-lived Tithonus languished slow; 
And, haply, Time may lend to me 
The lengthen'd day, which it refuses thee. 

A hundred flocks thy pastures browse : 
Around thee low Sicilian cows : 
The mare to whirl thy chariot neighs : 
Thy twice-dip'd robes with Afric's crimson blaze ; 
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To me some scanty fields belong: 
A slender vein of Grecian song, 
True Fate predestined ; and allow'd 
A soul that scorns the malice of the crowd. 
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TO A RICH MAN. 



No fretted gold, nor ivory, gleams 
Around my vaulted roof: no citron-beams, 

Cleft in Hymettian woods, recline 
On marble columns hewn from Afric's mine: 

Nor have I climb'd, a stranger heir, 
To childless Attalus' imperial chair: 

Nor modest wives for me have spun 
The threads that from the reel in purple run: 

I only boast a faithful heart; 
A vein free— flowing of poetic art ; 

And that the great have sought the door 
Of my poor cot : I ask of heaven no more : 

Nor, at my generous patron's hand, 
A larger bounty restlessly demand. 

Day treads on day in ceaseless haste, 
And moons, new-orb'd, in waning circuit waste; 

You, on the edge of death, design 
Your walls, and hire the labourers of the mine; 

Forgetful, while you build on high, 
That the hewn marble may your tomb supply. 
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Onward you push the Baian shore 
By piles encroaching on the watery roar; 

Impatient of the mean domain 
Which earth can limit, or a strand contain. 

But, though you thrust, in wealthy pride, 
The landmark of the neighbouring field aside; 

Though o'er your client's humble mound, 
In lust of avarice, you disdainful bound ; 

Though husband, wife, in exile stray, 
Hug their poor babes, and bear their Gods away, 

Yet no more certain mansions wait 
The greedy lord of all this guilty state, 

Than the devouring grave's abode, 
His destined term, and barrier of his road. 

Why further bend your wishful eyes, 
When here the goal of your ambition lies ? 

And know, in earth's impartial breast, 
The poor and princes, undistinguish'd, rest. 
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ON THE DEGENERACY OF THE ROMAN MANNERS. 



Roman ! the sins, thy fathers wrought, shall fall 
Upon thy guiltless head, with heavier stroke; 

Unless thou prop the temple's tottering wall, 
And cleanse thy imaged Gods from blackening 
smoke. 

Own the superior Gods, and rule the world! 

Trace to this awful source th' events to come ; 
Lo ! the neglected Gods o'er Spain have hurl'd 

Disastrous evils, ominous to Rome. 

Twice have the Parthian princes, in their scorn, 
Beat back our ill-star'd onset from their soil ; 

Twice have the rings, from Roman warriors torn, 
Enrich'd their slender neck-chains with the spoil. 

Nigh had the Scythian and th' ^Egyptian host 
Blotted from earth our Rome, with treasons rent; 

This in a fleet struck panic to our coast, 
And that the bow, with aim unerring, bent. 
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Fruitful in vice, our age the marriage bed 
Hath stain , d;andblood,andlineage, feel thebrand; 

Destruction, rolling from this fountain head, 
Flow'd o'er the people, and o'erwhelm'd the land. 

Now, in soft postures of Ionian dance, 
E'en now, her practised limbs the virgin moves ; 

E'en in the bud of youth/ her swimming glance 
Betrays the musings of lascivious loves. 

Soon, at her husband's feast*, while flows the bowl, 
She courts the young gallant's intriguing anus ; 

No chosen youth th' illicit rapture stole, 
And, with extinguish'd tapers, clasp'd her charms; 

Beckon'd she rose, and left the festive board 
Before her conscious husband's winking eyes; 

When some sea-captain spread his Spanish hoard, 
Or lavish factor bought the shameful prize. 

'Twas not a race from this adulterous stock 
That dyed the ocean's face with Punic blood; 

Foil'd great Antiochus' impetuous shock, 
Quash'd Pyrrhus, or fell Hannibal withstood. 
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A manly brood, from rustic veterans sprung, 
With heavy spade the crumbling glebe they 
broke; 

At a hard mother's tasking will, they swung 
The axe, and forests bow'd beneath their stroke. 

Home on their backs inured the logs to bear, 
When the low sun had stretch'd the mountain 
shades; 
While, the tired ox unyoked, through glimmering 
air, 
Hastening the welcome hour, his glory fades. 

What feds not wasteful Time's slow, sure decay ? 

Our fathers rose, degenerate from their own; 
Ourselves arise, yet more corrupt than they; 

Our sons shall pass the crimes, their sires had 
known. 
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TO THE FOUMTAIK OF BLAHDU8U. 



Oh Blandusia's fount ! more clear 
Than glass; oh worthy luscious wine 

And sprinkled flowers; let dawn appear, 
A goat shall then be thine. 

With budding horns his forehead teems, 
And love and battle tempt his pride; 

In vain: — His blood with scarlet streams 
Shall stain thy ice-cold tide. 

The dog-star's flaming hours descend 
Unfelt; and o'er thy limpid pool 

Stray flocks, and plough-worn oxen, bend, 
To breathe thy lovely cool. 

Thou too shalt roll ennobled waves, 

While the green oak inspires my theme, 

That canopies the rocky caves, 

Whence leaps thy babbling stream. 
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TO MECSNAS. 



For thee, within my mansion, wait 

A virgin cask of mellow wine : 
Rose-buds and essence of the date 
To scent thy hair, oh Prince of Tuscan line ! 

Break, then, away; nor fix thine eyes 

Where vapoury springs through Tibur glide, 
Where iEsula's steep crags arise, 
Or towers the city of the parricide. 

Leave thy satiety of state, 

Thy tower, that touches on the clouds; 
Nor muse on prosperous Rome, elate, 
Her smoke, her pomp, the clamour of her crowds. 

The rich have found these changes sweet; , 

And pure and homely meals, that know 
Nor tapestried walls, nor purple seat, 
Have smooth'd to gaiety the wrinkled brow. 
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Now Cepheus lifts his sunken rays 

And Procyon rages from afar; 
The sun brings round the scorching days, 
Hot chafes the angry lion's madding star. 

With languid flock the shepherd flees 

To brooks, and glooms, and tangled wood, 
Old Sy Ivan's haunt; while no loose breeze 
Curls round its quiet bank the rippling flood. 

The city's weal absorbs thy care; 

Thy fears for Rome the Seres raise; 
What Cyrus' Bactrian realms prepare; 
Or what cabal seditious Tanais lays. 

The Providential Power o'erspread 

Th' events to come with clouds of night; 
And laughs when man, with feverish dread, 
Beyond permitted knowlege strains his sight. 

The present, calm and wise, dispose; 

The rest is carried spite of thee ; 
E^n as a river level flows, 
In peaceful channel, to the Tuscan sea: 
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But, chafed by floods, it saps the rocks, 

And, headlong, from the crumbling shore 
Rolls shattered trees, and huts, and flocks; 
The neighbouring woods and mountains swell the roar. 

He's master of himself who cries, 

Rejoicing, " I have lived to day: " 
Let Jove o'ercloud to-morrow's skies, 
Or dear expand them in the sunny ray; 

But not Omnipotence has power 

To make the backward blessing void; 
New-form the past and fleeted hour, 
Or bid the joys that were, be unenjoy'd. 

Fortune, whonTbusy mischiefs please, 
Still wilful bent on taunting wiles; 
Transfers her gifts from those to these, 
To me, and to another, throws her smiles. 

I praise her stay ; but, if she shake 
Her wings, I bid her favours fly; 
Wrapt in my virtue, refuge take, 
And hug my honest, dowerless poverty. 
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Not mine, when lash'd with tempests bows 

The howling mast, to bend my knees. 
And covenant with trembling vows 
Lest Cyprian wares add riches to the seas: 



Me, through th' iEgean's turbid roar 
The blowing gale shall safely bear; 
My guard a skiff of lightest oar, 
While the twin-stars above me sparkle 
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From the Satires. 
TOWN AND COUNTRY LIFE COMPARED. 



1 felt a wish for one small lot 

Of meadow land, a garden plot, 

Besides a clump of wood, and near 

My door a rivulet running clear. 

This sum of all imagin'd bliss 

The Gods have given, and more than this. 

Enough; if, Hermes! thou consign 

The boon, for life to call them mine. 

If ne'er I sought to make my store, 

Though scant, by means dishonest more; 

Nor shrank the little I possess 

By careless thrift, or loose excess : 

If ne'er to heaven I bend my knees 

With fond petitions, such as these; 

$t Oh that the owner would but yield 

That nook, which so mishapes my field ! " 

" Oh that my chinking plough had found 

A pot of silver under ground ; 
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Like him, who with the treasure bought 

The field, in which for hire he wrought ; 

At one kind hit, to wealth and ease 

Lifted, by help of Hercules ! " 

If pleased, and grateful for my lot, 

This, Mercury ! deny me not : 

May cattle thrive on my domains, 

And all be fat — except my brain*: 

And still, as usual, deign to guard 

Your most devoted slave, and bard. 

When out of town, I haste to dwell 

Snug in my mountain citadel; 

What better pastime can I choose 

Than satire, and the prose-like Muse? 

No visits pester me to death ; 

No flagging winds weigh down my breath; 

No sickly autumns agues give, 

Whence crabbed undertakers live. 

Father of morn ! or Janus, hear ! 

Which ever name may catch thine ear; 

Since 'tis the will of Gods, that all 

On thy protection duly call, 
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Who take in hand some weighty matter. 

From thee will I begin my satire. 

Bail for a friend you bid me fly 

To Rome, i'. th' twinkling of an eye; 

" Use your best speed, and mend your pace; * 

Some other, else, will take your place." 

Whether the sweeping north-wind blow. 

Or winter dim the air with snow, 

And shrink the daylight in a span, 

1 needs must hurry, as I can. 

In court I hasten to, appear, 

Where terms of law, precise and clear, 

Bind, to my cost, whatever I say ; 

Tost in the crowd I squeeze my way; 

And jostle those, that sluggish move ; 

" How now? " or " Whither would you shove, 

Mad-pated fool?" some waspish wight 

Bawls, with a curse; and then, in spite, 

" When to Mecaenas post you ride, 

You care not whom you push aside." 

Now this I like; to own the truth,' 

It is as honey to my tooth. < 
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When to th' Esquilian palace come. 

The gloomy burial-place of Rome, 

A hundred people's matters din 

My tingling ears and hem me in. 

" My master Roscius begs you'll lend 

His cause assistance, and attend 

The court of Common Pleas, ere eight 

To-morrow " — " The committee wait 

Your presence on some state affair; 

And hope you'll to the board repair " — 

" Persuade Mecaenas, Sir, I pray. 

To seal these papers" — if I say 

" I'll try:" he hangs, and teases still; 

With a — " You can, Sir, if you will." 

Seven years, or nearer eight, have flown. 

Since to Mecaenas I was known. 

Not for such purposes and ends 

He rank'd me with his humble friends. 

But, to be seated at his side, 

When, in his chariot, he would ride 

Abroad for air ; as one whom just 

With chit-chat trifles he would trusty 
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As " What's o'clock ? " as wagers ran, 

" Which gladiator's the better man?" 

" This is a nipping morning wind 

For those who leave their cloaks behind." 

Such secrets as, for aught appears. 

May safely drop in chinky ears. 

Yet, every day and every hour, 

I'm envied for jny fancied power. 

" Our old acquaintance near him sate 

In th' amphitheatre; mark that." 

" They played together in the ring" — 

" Fortune's spoil'd child " *s the tune they sing* 

A 

Some vapouring news about the street 

Is cried; and every fool I meet 

Refers to me ; " Good Sir ! relate — 

For you must know, that haunt the great; 

What of the Dacyans? have you heard 

Some hostile tidings?" Not a word. — 

" Ah ! how you dearly love to jest ! w 

By all that's sacred, I protest 

It is a secret, still, to me. — 

" Then, tell us, will Augustus fee 
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With Latian firms the reform buck* 
Or quarter on Sicilian lands?" 
And, when moat solemnly I swear 
I'm in the dark, they wink and stare; 
Of all queer mortals, erer known, 
For dose reserre I stand alone. 
My day of life exhausted flies 
Amidst these petty miseries. 
Yet oft my ftps the wish repeat, 
m When shall I riew my country seat?" 
And books, and sleep, and leisure drown 
In sweet forgetfiilness the town? 
When shall Pythagoras' relations, 
Fresh-gather'd beans, supply my rations? 
And cabbage from my garden soil, 
On bacon served, and drop'd with oil? 
Oh suppers ! and oh nights divine ! 
When, snug at home, both I and mine 
Regale ; and of the broken meat 
My saucy slaves contented eat 
No senseless rules; we fill, at pleasure, 
In goblets of unequal measure; 
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Whether more strpng of head, my guest 

In ample cup deligl^ few fast 5 

Or sips the .glass of moderate size, 

And in his merriment is wise. 

The conversation qrclfs, free 

In this our cfyeer'fl sojbriety. 

'Tis not, if such a, perspn, own 

A country house, pr j^puse in towji ; 

Nor yet£ if such a 44 n P£ r s}v* w 

An elasticity of top: 

But what concerns puj bosoms, nigh; 

Where ignorance were injury: 

If bliss on wealth or worth depend ; 

If truth or interest fpf; a friend : 

If the essential gpod we know, 

And what the sum Qf good below. 

While these grave matters we pursue. 

My neighbour Cervius takes his cu$, 

And chimes in with spme old wife's fable; 

Thus, if some simpleton at table 

Praise rich Arellius/ large estate, 

Our friend runs on in moral prat*?: 

VOL. II. P 
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" Once on a time, as stories tell, ' 

A country mouse, in homely cell, . 

Received an old friend bred in town: 

Our host was thrifty; a mere clown; 

Yet on th' occasion did his best, 

Opening his heart to treat his guest 

And, to be short, he freely fetches 

His long-ear'd oats, and hoarded vetches; 

And, hospitable, twixt his chaps 

Brings shrivelTd grapes and bacon scraps. 

Hoping with many a tempting bit 

The stranger's squeamish taste to hit; 

Who pick'd with dainty tooth, and sate 

Fribbling, at whiles, with this and that 

While my good host, on this year's straw, 

With corn and tares amused his maw; 

Leaving the dainties to his guest: 

The cit, at length, the clown address'd: 

' Old friend ! what pleasure can you find 

In this dull, patient life, behind . 

A shaggy thicket? would you see " I |l 

The town, and men's society? >' 
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Come — trust me — leave this savage wood; 

A jaunt abroad will do you good. 

Since mice have mortal lives, and all 

Must die at last, both great and small; 
Live, my good friend, and take your sport; 
Live, and remember life is short. 9 

This logic shook the country mouse; 
He leap'd full nimbly from his house; 
Both trudged along, in hope to crawl, 
At night, beneath the city wall. 
Night, now, the middle-sky possessed, 
When they with tiny footsteps press'd 
A sumptuous mansion's spacious floor, 
Where ivory couches, covered o'er 
With crimson draperies, gorgeous glowed; 
Of viands a luxurious load, 
Saved from a feast of yesternigj*£ 
High-heap'd in baskets, caught the sight. 
The bumpkin, placed in formal state 
On purple cushion, loll'd and ate. 
My host ran bustling up and down, 
Lake a smart slave with tuck'd up gown; 

p2 
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Serv'd dish on dish in coarse complete; 
With entre-mits prolong'd the theat; 
And played the taster with the meat* 
The rustic hugg'd his change of lot; 
And, stretch'd at ease, his tares forgot 
Midst the good cheer he did his best, 
And acted, frank, the jolly guest. 
When open bursts the clanging door; 
Shook from their seats, they scour the floor, 
Half-dead with panic :— mastiffs roar; 
And the high vaulted ceilings round 
Ring hollow to the bellowing sound. 
Then, quoth the rustic ; < Friend ! adieu; 
This same town-life many suit with you; 
My den and wood are safe from snares; 
There will be comfort in my tares/ " 
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From the EpistUt. 
ON THE REGULATION OF THE MIND. 



We are but worthless ciphers; things just born 

To; waste the fruits of earth; luxurious suitors 

Of a Penelope; tile prodigals; 

Trim courtier* of Alcinous, who show, 

In their plump case* the superfluity 

Of daintiness ; who deem it true delight 

To slumber till the noon, and soothe away, 

To sounds of tinkling harps, the thoughts of care. 

Robbers arise by night, to act their deeds 
Of murder: will you not arouse yourself 
To save your life? If, when in perfect health, 
You flight the means of still preserving health, 
Too kite you'll run to the physician's door, 
In confirm'd dropsy : and, unless you ask 
A lamp and book, before the dawn of day ; 
Unless you fix your mind's attentive bent 
On things of good report, and on pursuits 
Of honourable aim, you'll feel the parigs 
Of sleepless envy, or of sinful love. 
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Why haste you to remove the little mote 
That hurts your eyes, and yet, if any thing 
Gnaws at the mind, defer, from time to time, 
The necessary cure? The deed, begun, 
Is half-accomplish'd : dare then to be wise; 
Begin ; the man, who. still postpones the hour 
Of living well, is like the down, who waits 
Till the whole river shall have nWd away: 
The rolling river glides before his eyes, 
And so shall glide, for ever and for. ever. 
We seek a decent fortune, and a wife 
Fruitful of children ; and we grub the waste 
Of forest land, and tame it to the plough. 
Enough: a competence is all; and he, 
That is possessed of this, should wish no more. 
'Tis not the mansion, nor the farm, nor heaps 
Of brass or gold, that can bring down the rage 
Of burning fever in the sick man's frame, 
That owns them, nor allay the troubled mind. 
Their owner must be well, if he expect 
Still to enjoy the things in his possession. 
A house, or fortune, can no more delight 
The man, who feels insatiable desires, 
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Or is uneasy with a thousand fears, 

Than pictures charm the blind; or fomentations 

Relieve the gout; or the tuned lute enchant 

The thick of hearing: for, unless the vat 

Be sweet, the liquor sours, when pour'd therein. 

Spurn guilty pleasures: pleasure is but pain 
If bought with' penitence. The covetous man 
Is ever craving. Set a certain bound 
To each unruly wish. The envious wretch «. 

Grows lean, by gazing on another's fatness. 
No tyrant of Sicilia could invent 
A torment worse than envy. He, that knows not 
To moderate sudden wrath, shall wish undone 
That, which his will and his resentment urge ; 
And, with impatient violence, draw on 
His own sure punishment, and yet his hate 
Be unrevenged. All anger of the mind 
Is a short madness. Govern then the mind, 
Which must obey, or gain the mastery: 
Bind it with curbs, and fetter it with chains. 
'Tis thus the master of the manage forms 
The docile colt, while yet his mouth is soft, 
To turn the way his rider guides the rein: 
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And the staunch hound, since practised first to ba 
The deer-skin in the court, with weil-tt*in'd nofl 
Hunts in the woods. Then how, ingenuous boy 
Now lay the words of wisdom to thy breast, 
While yet thy breast is pure : now seek thy elden 
Who can instruct thee : the new cask will long 
Retain the flavour which it first imbibed. 
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ON RURAL LIFE AND INDEPENDENCE. 



A lblrteft of the country greets his friend, 

A k>V&» of the town. In this alone - 

We tlHfer: though like twins in all but this. 

For with the mind of brothers, like tame doves, 

Known for Companions, and grown old together* 

In what the one or other likes or loathes, 

We ever ate agreed. You keep your nest; 

I pfafefe the pleasant country, with its brooks, 

Its racks fringed round with moss, and shady wood. 

What would you more? I live at liberty, 

And happy as a king, though I have left 

The things whi^i you are praising to the skies: 

And, as a slave, who late has run away 

From a priest's service, cannot bear the taste 

Of those sweet wafers used in sacrifice, 

I want plain bread, and nauseate honied cakes. 

If you would live agreeably to nature* 

And yOu seek first your mansion's future site, 

When* would vote look ? where find a fitter spot 
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Than the rich rural soil? Is there a dime, 
Where winter creeps more gently by, than here? 
Or where a more delightful breeze allays 
The son's keen heat, when in his hottest season? 
Is there a place, where sleep is less distnrb'd 
With quiet-envying care? Does the green grass 
Appear less bright of hue, or smell less sweet 
In its fresh fragrance, than your emeralds? 
Or is the water, bubbling through your streets. 
As if it strove to burst its leaden pipe, 
Clearer than that which, down its shelving bed, 
Trembles in natural murmurs? nay — among 
Those columns, from the vein-streak'd marble 

hewn, 
You rear a shrubbery ; and you praise the house, 
That gives a prospect over distant fields. 
Thus, though you drive out nature, she returns 
In spite of you ; and undermines, by stealth, 
Your dainty affectations and distastes. 
The merchant who, with a misjudging eye, 
Compares the wool of counterfeited grain 
With the Sidonian purple, feels not more 
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A certain loss, or nearer to his heart, 

Than he who cannot sensibly discern 

True happiness from false; whom high success 

Transports beyond all bounds, and yet who shakes- 

At change of fortune. What you much admire, 

You will reluctantly consent to lose: 

Shun the great world then : under a poor roof, 

You may surpass, in happy quiet life, 

Kings, and the friends of kings. A stag, by dint 

Of his strong antlers, drove the beaten horse 

Out from their common pasture : till the horse, 

Worsted in constant fights, besought the man, 

As an ally; and so received a rein. 

But when, like some fierce conqueror, he had left 

The prostrate stag, he strove in vain to shake 

The rider from his back, or from his mouth 

The curb. So he that dreading to be po6r, 

Parts with his liberty, whose price is far 

Above all precious metals, still, poor wretch, 

Must bear a master; an eternal slave; 

Because that happiest art was hid from him,' 

TV enjoyment of a little: and the man, 
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Whose fortune squares not with his good discretion* 
Shall feel it fit him like an ilL*made shoe; 
If larger, or if smaller than the foot, 
It trips the wearer, or it wrings die toe. 
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Bet. Ok. 59, 



ELEGIES. 



ENGLISH TRAW8LAT011 : If OTT. 



The general opinion of the birth-place of Septus 
Aurelius Propertius has been formed from a pas- 
sage in the first elegy of the fourth book <wi 
Rome: where he supposes himself addressed by 
an astrologer, who dissuades him from the higher 
walk of Jiistoric poetry : 

Tby seat is ancient Umbria : do I feign r 
Or tonck I not upon thy native plain ? 
Where dank Mevania drips with hollow vale, 
And Umber's lake feels warn the summer gale : 
Where -on a rising cliff ascends the town, 
That from thy genius borrows its renown. 
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Scaliger, however, was of opinion, that the Meva- 
niaof the above passage was not a town, but a 
tract of country: and thought the place meant 
was Ameria. The dispute has been agitated be- 
tween no fewer than nine cities : so that Propertius 
has, in this respect, received a higher compliment 
than Homer. But at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, Thaddaeus Donnola, in his " Dis- 
sertationes de Patria Propertii," argued in favour 
of Hispellum, now Spello, also in Umbria; and 
the sagacity of his conjecture has been confirmed 
by a singular discovery. In 1722, some workmen, 
who were employed by a lady of the name of 
Theresa Pamphylia, to make some alterations in 
her villa at Spello, dug up a flint-stone tablet, with 
this inscription in antique letters : " Sextus Aure- 
lius Propertius, son of Sextus, Lemonian tribe : " 
above the inscription is the sculpture of a head, 
with flowing hair, and above this again, at the top 
of the stone, is the name of " Lucius Cominius, 
son of Lucius, Lemonian tribe." The account of 
this discovery, together with an engraving of the 
tablet, is given in Mont&ucon's Supplement to 
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his " Antiquite Expliquee," torn. 3. LL c. 4. 
Though the proof is insisted upon as decisive of 
the feet, that Propertius was born at Hispellum, it 
were to be wished that declamation had given place 
to a more plain and explicit statement: as far as 
appears, the evidence, to my judgment, extends 
not beyond the mere fact of Propertius having re- 
sided there, or been buried there: it is not clearly 
stated how the circumstance of the Lemonian 
tribe is necessarily connected with, or confined 
to, Hispellum. From the "Italia Antiqua" of 
Ghlverius, however, this point seems ascertained 
by correspondent ancient inscriptions, found at 
Hispellum, with the designation, Lemonian tribe. 
Hispellum was a Julian colony; and I suppose 
was originally peopled by Romans of the tribe 
Lemonia, which took its name from a street in 
Rome* These tribes were thirty-five in number : 
eighteen were afterwards added, which did not 
vote separately, but were annexed to the ancient 
tribes. 

Respecting the sculpture of the head, there is a 
dispute whether it be the head of an Apollo, or of 
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Properties himself; but to the letter conjecture 
the same objection appli^ as to the assumed. h&& 
©f Virgil There is up instance of a Roman }ie*£ 
withWghwrj unlesp it be the head of 9a Apoll*. 
The Roman* wore their hair cropped short, Whet 
purpose the stone answered is s a mystery, That it 
was sepulchral, is tp me extremely doubtful. Ac- 
cording to the general tenor of monumental JWr 
pcriptions, this should run in the dajive . wm > 
" To Sextus Aurelius: " md. there should be &£ 
words " DUs Manibus: 7 ' and why should the 
name of Lucius Cominius be inscribed on another 
person's tomb ? The latter inscription in in move 
recent characters than the name of Propertius : 
other ancient stones have been found with inscrip- 
tions of different eeras. The probability is tbftt 
Cominius succeeded to the villa, which had been 
that of Propertius, and engraved his name oyer 
that of the former owner. 

There is a spot, planted with olive-trees, near 
the gate of St. Barbara, or the Mountain, in the 
suburbs of Spello, which has been known from 
time immemorial by the name pf " The Ppett " 
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and tradition has placed here the villa of Proper- 

♦ - 

tius : of which some bricks, still remaining in the 
ground, are pointed out as the ruins. A Latin in- 
scription is found on the same spot, to the follow- 
ing effect : 

Stranger ! behold Propertius' fields appear: 
The rising cliff, the poet's name, are here. 

From this spot the stone tablet had been, in all 
probability, removed to the place, where it was 
found. 

The father of Propertius was a Roman knight, 
'who served with Lucius Antonius : and it has been 
usually thought that he was one of the garrison 
of Perusium, who, according to Suetonius, were 
massacred after their surrender by order of Octa- 
vius, at an altar erected to Caesar. Appian how- 
ever relates, that they were the senators of Peru- 
sium only, with some few of his more inveterate 
enemies, whom Octavius put to death ; and that 
he was urged to this by the importunity of his 
own army, who made a special exception in favour 
of the soldiery, Propertius indeed mentions 

VOL. II. g 
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having buried his father at an untimely age ; but 
the words " thou didst gather his bones " seem to 
imply that he buried him in peace. His estates 
were curtailed by the division of lands among the 
veterans. 

The poet informs us that he had scarcely as- 
sumed the manly gown, when he wrote verses; 
and that he preferred this occupation to the ora- 
tory of the bar. It appears from his own account 
that he visited Athens, the fashionable resort of 
well-educated Romans ; and his style bears evident 
traces of his fondness for the Greek language and 
poesy. His residence at Rome was on the Esqoi* ^ 
line hill. We learn from Apuleius, that the real 
name of his mistress, Cynthia, was Hostia, the 
daughter of Hostius, who wrote a poem on the 
" Istrian War." She was dissolute and luxurious, 
but accomplished : an elegant dancer ; of a critical 
taste, and herself a poetess. She appears to have 
died before him : as in the seventh elegy, fourth 
book, beginning, 

Ghosts are not air : not all with death expires, 
The lucid shade escapes the vaoquish'd fires : 
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he supposes her apparition to visit his slumbers. 
He himself is said, I know not on what autho- 
rity, to have died at the age of forty. 

Propertius has been supposed by some critics to 
be the original of the prattling fop, described 
by Horace as pestering him through the streets 
Sat 9. L 1. 

If wcU I know myself, you'll find 
No friend more suited to your mind. 
Can Yarins, or can Viscus, rhyme 
Faster than I ? or at a time 
Pour out more verses ? who can swim 
The dance with suppler grace of limb ? 
And then, for singing tastefully 
Hermogenes might envy me. 

It is said that Horace has mentioned Tibullus; 
that it is strange he should not have mentioned 
Propertius also ; that therefore he must have dis- 
liked him; that the fop made verses: therefore 
the fop could be no other than Propertius^ Had 
Horace no friends or acquaintances but those 
whom he names in his writings ? or could Rome 
produce but one fop who wrote verses? To give 
substance to this shadowy possibility, we have an 

22 
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appeal to the works of Propertius, in proof of his 
boastful character. This is to lose sight of the 
ancient manners, and of the taste and style of 
Roman poetry itself. If Propertius call himself 
" the Roman Callimachus," Horace boasts that 
he is the " Prince of -ffiolic verse." Ovid is lull 
of these boastings: yet we hear nothing of the ar- 
rogance of Ovid and Horace. There is indeed 
one circumstance which would seem to impeach 
the modesty of Propertius: he appears to claim 
the honour of having first introduced the elegy in 
Roman poetry : he speaks of treading a new path » 
and of culling the flowers of his verse from un- 
trodden recesses of Helicon. Now Ovid would' 
not haye wronged the just feme of Propertius, for 
he speaks of their close intimacy: Trist. b. 4. el. 10. 

To me Propertius would his flames recite : 
Whose heart was mine by friendship's equal right : 

Yet he distinctly ranks Tibullus as preceding Pro- 
pertius in the chronological order of amatory poets : 

Virgil I but beheld : and greedy fate 
Denied Tibullus' friendship $ wish'd too late : 
He follow'd Gal las: next Propertius came: 
The last was I : the fourth successive name, 
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The pretensions to originality are hero, certainly, 
contradicted by such evidence of simple facts as 
must have appealed to the knowledge of every 
man in Rome; and it is but reasonable to ask, 
whether, if the contradiction were so easy, it is 
likely that Propertius would have risked the ridi- 
cule of the exposure ? for though we are told, with 
sentimental pomp, that Tibullus repaid this un- 
worthy attempt to rob him of the glory of inven- 
tion with the silent disdain which it deserved, 
there is no shadow of proof of this : beyond what 
is less than a shadow, the omission by Tibullus of 
his name. Why Tibullus and Propertius ought, 
in the course of things, to have been bosom friends, 
and to have talked incessantly of each other, I 
can find no reason, except that these poets are 
usually bound together in one volume. The notion 
that Horace would naturally be the friend of Pro- 
pertius, because he was the friend of Tibullus, 
seems to rest on no better foundation; and there- 
fore I cannot see the necessity of the alternative, 
that they were at variance. Their acquaintance is 
probable, as they must have met at the levees and 
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entertainments of their common patron Mecaenas : 
but if the omission of the name of Propertius by 
Horace and Tibullus be a proof of their contempt 
for him, half the poets in Rome are in the same 
predicament. 

I think the nature of the claim, preferred by 
Propertius, has been misunderstood* From his 
genius we may fairly conclude that he was not 
deficient in understanding ; that he was respected 
at the Roman court is evident from the notice and 
encouragement of Mecaenas ; and it is plain that 
Ovid mentions his friendship, as something of 
which , to be proud. As a gentleman, a scholar, 
and a man of sense, it is utterly incredible that he 
should have arrogated to himself the invention of 
the Latin elegy, in the face of all the wits of 
• Rome, who had the elegies of Tibullus by heart, 
and would have laughed down his pretensions at 
the corner of every street. I am of opinion that 
Propertius alludes to his imitation of the Greek 
elegiac poets ; and that he claims only the merit of, 
having introduced their style of elegy. He dis- 
tinctly says, that he came from the fountain head, 
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and taught the orgies of Greek poesy to the choir 
of Italian Muses. He frequently adverts to Galli- 
machus and Philetas as his masters and ingpirers; 
and we should probably find, were we in posses- 
sion of their elegies, that he was their imitator, if 
not their translator. That the Romans did not 
consider translation as detracting from the praise 
of genius appears from the instance of the come- 
dies of Terence, copied from Menander; and 
from the passages in Virgil's JEneid and Georgics, 
which are borrowed from Homer and Aratus. 

Considered as a writer of amorous elegy, Pro- 
pertius has not the unstudied easy elegance of 
Tibullus. His compositions have an air of labour 
and ostentatious erudition : he affects a close and 
obscure style; delights in Grecians and remote 
terms ; and clogs his subject by thick-sown allu- 
sions to the fables of heroic mythology. Yet, 
notwithstanding this appearance of art, a vehemence 
of feeling continually breaks out, which partakes 
strongly of the enthusiasm of true poetry ; and his 
starts and transitions, though they have been 
blamed, without consideration, as irregularly di- 
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gressive, naturally express the emotions of love. 
It is in the stormier moments of passion, in the 
pangs of jealousy, and the torments of despair, that 
the excellence of Propertius mostly consists : a vein 
of sarcasm and bitter irony runs through many of 
his elegies ; and this is the cause, why his poems 
have more of spirit and variety than the smoother 
elegies of Tibullus. Compared generally as poets, 
the genius of Propertius is of a more lofty stamp 
than that of Tibullus. He has a greater depth of 
thought, and a higher reach of fancy. There are 
several hints in his poems of his having been urged 
by Mecaenas to undertake an epic work. From 
the Elegy on Rome he appears to have contem- 
plated a poem on the Roman Antiquities, sacred 
and profane : an intimation which was, probably, 
the origin of Ovid's Fasts or Festivals: in the 
same manner as the Epistolary Elegy, from Are- 
thusa to Lycotas, was undoubtedly the forerun- 
ner of that poet's heroical and amatory epistles. 
Propertius, however, seems to have shrunk from 
any great undertaking, either from diffidence or, 
more probably, indolence and a love of pleasure. 
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That his natural genius was equal to higher at- 
tempts, the occasional sublimity of his sentiments 
will attest \ but to judge from his usual strain of 
poetry, he was the slave of voluptuous and de- 
basing habits : and it may be doubted whether he 
had sufficient solidity of reflection and constancy 
of application for a work which Milton speaks of, 
as " not to be raised from the heat of youth, or 
the vapours of wine, like that, which flows at will 
from the pen. of some vulgar amourist" 
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TO TULLUS. 

Cynthia's ensnaring eyes my bondage tied: 
Ah wretch ! no loves, till then, had touch'd my breast: 

Love bent to earth these looks of steadfast pride, 
And on my neck his foot triumphant press'd* 

He taught me, then, to loathe the virtuous fair, 
And shameless waste my wild and driftless hoprs: 

Twelve moons this madness lasts ; and yet my prayer 
Is breathed in hopeless love to adverse powers. 

Minalion, erst, could all adventures brave, 
Till Atalanta's barb'rous heart grew mild: 

Love-crazed he trod each drear Parthenian cave, 
And look'd on shaggy beasts in forests wild. - 

Struck by the branch the monstrous Centaur sway'd, 
Midst shrill Arcadia's rocks he groaning fell; 

And thus he tamed the nimble-footed maid: 

Thus love-prayers speed, and acts that merit well. 
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In me no arts can tardy Love devise; 

His foot can track no more the beaten ways: 
Come ye ! that draw the moon from charmed skies ! 

That bid the hearth in magic orgies blaze! 

Come! turn a haughty mistress' marble heart, 
And change her cheek, still paler than my own: 

Then will I trust, that stars obey your art, 
And rivers rush, by mutter'd verse alone. 

Friends! that too late my sliding feet recal, 
Some antidote to this my frenzy bear: 

Bring steel; bring flames and racks : I brave them all : 
But let me freely vent my fierce despair. 

Oh snatch me to the world's remotest shore ! 

Oh waft me o'er th' immeasurable main ! 
Where never woman may behold me more, 

Nor trace my way, to sting with her disdain! 

Stay ye, to whom the listening God consents; 

Safe in an equal yoke of fondness move; 
But Venus all my bitter nights torments: 

No — not a single hour is free from love. 
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* 

Beware my sufferings: hold the mistress dear 
Whose faith is tried, nor shift th* accustom'd sway: 

If to my voice ye bend a slothful ear, 

What pangs shall my remember'd words convey ! 
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TO A FRIEND. 



Why ceaselessly my fancied sloth upbraid, 
As still at conscious Rome by love delayed? 
Wide as the Po from Hypanis is spread 
The distance that divides her from my bed. 
No more with fondling arms she folds me round, 
Nor in my ear her dulcet whispers sound. 
Once I was dear: nor ere could lover burn 
With such a tender and a true return. 
Yes — I was envied — hath some God above 
Crush'd me ? or magic herb, that severs love* 
Gather'd on Caucasus, bewitch'd my flame ? 
Nymphs change by distance : I'm no more the same. 
Oh what a love has fleeted like the wind, 
And left no vestige of its trace behind ! 
Now sad I count the lingering nights alone; 
And my own ears are startled by my groan. 
Happy ! the youth who weeps, his mistress nigh ; 
Love with such tears has mingled ecstasy: 
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Blest^ who, when scorn'd, can change his passing heat; 

The pleasures of translated bonds are sweet. 

I can no other love : nor hence depart : 

For Cynthia, first and last, is mistress of my heart* 
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ON HIMSELF. 



Ah ! thou, that vaunted'st, nought could harm thy 
breast, 

Art caught: that haughty spirit crouches tame: 
Scarce one short month art thou content to rest, 

And lo ! another love-book speaks thy shame. 

Late I was free : my sleep without a thorn : 
In widow'd bed, and single quiet laid : 

I trusted to the peace which Love had sworn, 
But false and hollow was the truce he made. 

I sought if fishes on the sands might live, 
Or the wild boar through seas accustom'd stray: 

If wakeful studies might abstraction give : 
Love, though deferr'd, is never chased away. 

As from his neck the bull shakes fierce the plough; 

But soon bends mildly to the wonted yoke : 
Young lovers blustering chafe; but humbled bow; 

And tamely bear each light and heavy stroke. 
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Inglorious chains Melampus patient took, 
Who stole from Iphiclus his herds away: 

Not gain compell'd* but Pero's lovely look* 
Thus in his brother's arms a bride site lay* 

'Twas not her face* though fair* that caught my sight; 

Less fair the lily's bell: as Scythian snows 
Should blend with Ebro's red their virgin white, 

Or in pure cream as floats the scatter'd rose* 

Not tresses, that enringM in crisped twine, 
Flow loose with their accustom 'd careless art 

Down her smooth marble neck ; nor eyes that shine 
Torches of passion : load-stars of my heart * 

Not that through silken folds of Araby 
The nymph'g fine limbs with lucid motion gleam : 

(For no ideal beauties heaves my sigh; 
Nor airy nothings prompt my amorous dream:) 

Not all so charm*, as when aside she lays 

The mantling cap, and glides before my rieW : 

Graceful as Ariadne through the maze 

Of choral dance with Bacchic revellers flew: 
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Or when, inspired by Aganippe's stream, 

O'er Sappho's lyre with sportive touch she strays; 

And challenges Corinna's ancient theme, 
And coldly listens to Erinne's lays. 

When first, sweet soul ! you saw the light of Heaven 
Did Love with clear, shrill-echoed omen sneeze? 

The Gods have all thy rare endowments given: 
The Gods have given, nor from thy mother these. 

Not these the fruit of merely human birth, 

Nor ten short moons matured thy every grace: 

Thou art the glory of our Roman earth, 
A bride for Jove, the first of Roman race: 

Not always on my mortal couch to lie: 
A second Helen treads this earthly ball: 

What wonder, that our youth in ardour sigh? 
For her, oh Troy ! more splendid were thy fall. 

I once admired, that for a woman's eyes 

Round Ilium's ramparts Europe, Asia, strove: 

Wise Paris was, and Menelaus wise: 
Who claim'd, and who refused, the cause of love. 
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But hers are charms that might Achilles bend, 
Might warm old Priam, and might sanction war; 

Hers ancient painting's breathing forms transcend: 
To all of pictured fame superior far. 

To west and east her blooming portrait show, 
Both east and west she shall inflame with love: 

Why tarries she in human form below? 
Thy ancient galantries I pardon, Jove ! 

Yellow her hair; her shapely hands are long; 

Tall her fine form, and Juno-like she treads: 
So Pallas walks Dulichian shrines among, 

While her broad breast the snaky mail o'erspreads. 

Such as Ischomache, the heroine-bride, 
When rape of wine-flush'd Centaurs dared her charms: 

Such virgin Brimo, nothing loth, beside 
Beboeis' fountain, sank in Hermes' arms. 

Yield Goddesses! whom erst the shepherd saw 
Disrobe your limbs in Ida's mountain-glade: 

Af ay never age its lines transforming draw, 
Though hers the lustres of the Sybil Maid. 
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TO CYNTHIA. 



Then wide through Rome — and is it* Cynthia, true? 

Thy name is blown ; thy wanton actions fly : 
Look'd I for this? — this, traitress! thou shalt rue; 

The northern wind shall teach me constancy. 

One* whom thy sex's treachery less inspires, 
I'll seek ; who from my song will covet feme; 

Whose shamelessness will not insult my fires; 
Whose nimble tongue shall scandalize thy name. 

Oh long beloved ! too late thy tears will flow ! 

Now fresh my fury; let me now depart; 
When anger cools, alas ! too well I know, 

Love will resume its influence o'er my heart. 

Not so the north-wind turns Carpathian tides, 
Nor blackening clouds the veering south obey; 

As, at a word, the lover soothed subsides ; 

Loose, then, th' unequal yoke, while yet wc me — ay« 
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And thou, not wholly from compunction free, 
Wilt somewhat grieve; but only on the night 

When thy late lover first is missed by thee; 
All ills of love become, by patience) light* 

But oh! by Juno's dear, protecting name, 
Harm not thyself, nor give these passions rein; 

Not the horn'd bull, alone, will wrongs inflame ; 
E'en the mild sheep, if injured, turns again, 

I will not from thy perjured bosom tear 
The vest away; thy bolted chamber storm J 

Pluck with infuriate grasp thy braided hair, 
Nor with hard nails thy tender cheeks deform; 

Thus let the rustic churl his anger show ; 

To such these base revenges I resign ; 
For whom no garlands of the Muses grow* 

Round whose rude brow no ivy tendrils twine; 

4 

But I will write— what thou wouldst blot in vain : 
Of Cynthia — Cynthia, beautiful, and frail ; 

Fame's busy murmurs thou ma/st still disdain, 
Yet this my verse shall dye thy cheek with pale ! 
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TO CYNTHIA. 



.Not such Corinthian Lais' sighing train 

Before whose gates all prostrate Greece had lain: 

Not such a crowd Menander's Thais drew, 

Whose charms th* Athenian people joyM to woo: 

Nor she, who could the Theban towers rebuild, 

When hosts of suitors had their coffers fill'd. 

•Nay — by false kinsmen are thy lips carest: 

By sanctioned, simulated, kisses prest. 

The forms of youths and beauteous Gods, that rise 

Around thy pictured roof, offend mine eyes. 

The tender lisping babe, by thee carest 

Within its cradle, wounds my jealous breast. 

I fear thy mother's kiss; thy sister dread; 

Suspect the virgin partner of her bed : 

All wakes my spleen; a very coward grown: 

Forgive the fears, that spring from thee alone. 

Wretched in jealous terror, to my eyes 

Beneath each female robe a lover lies. 

Blest was Admetus' spouse; and blest the dame 

Who shared Ulysses* couch in modest fame: 
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Oh ! ever happy shall the fair-one prove, 
Who by her husband's threshold bounds her love. 
Ah ! why should Modesty's pure fane ascend : 
Why at her shrine the blushing maiden bend: 
If, when she weds, her passions spurn controul: 
If the bold matron sates her wishful soul? 
The hand, that first in naked colours traced 
Groupes of loose loves, on walls that once were chaste : 
And full exposed, broad burning on the light, 
The shapes and postures that abash the sight; 
Made artless minds in crime's refinements wise, 
And flash'd enlightening vice on virgin eyes. 
Woe to the wretch ! who thus insidious wove 
Mute rapture's veil o'er wrath and tears of love ! 
Not thus the roofs were deck'd in olden time, 
Nor the stain'd walls were painted with a crime: 
Then, for some cause, the desert fanes of Rome 
Wave with rank grass, while spiders veil the dome. 
What guards, oh Cynthia! shall thy path confine? 
What threshold bound that wilful foot of thine? 
Weak is constraint, if women loth obey, 
And she is safe, who, blushing, fears to stray. 
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Off A RIVAL. 



Twice ten long yean Penelope was wood, 
Yet chaste remain'd, by countless lovers sued: 
With fictions woof her wedlock could delay, 
And rent by night the threads she wove by day: 
Hopeless Ulysses to behold again, 
Yet, tarrying* saw her youthful beauties wane. 
Briseis' arms the dead Achilles press'd; 
With frantic hand she smote her snowy breast, 
Mourning her bleeding lord; and, though a slave* 
Wash'd his stain'd corse in Simois' shallower wave: 
SoiPd her fair locks; and in her slender hold 
Cull'd from the pile those bones of giant mould: 
No sire, no blue-hair'd mother of the sea, 
Nor widow*d Deidamia mourn 'd for thee. 
Then her true sons did Grecia's glory wield, 
When modest love could bless the tented field. 
Thou not a single night alone can'st stay: 
No — shameless woman I not a single day. 
Now thy gay laugh midst circling goblets flies: 
Myself, perchance, thy raillery's sacrifice. 
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E'en him thou seek'st, who late forsook thy charms: 
Then, may the 'Gods consign him to thy arms! 
But, when in tears we stood around thy bed; 
When Styx had nigh o'erwhebn'd thy sinking head; 
When my fond vows were silent breathed for thee, 
Where then, perfidious ! where, and what was he ? 
Would'st thou for me thus fondly breathe the prayer, 
Did I to farthest Ind the standard bear; 
Or in mid-ocean were my galley placed, 
A lonely speck amidst the watery waste? 
Yes— words and smooth deceits are thine at will: 
This task is easy to a woman still* 
Not Afric's sands so fluctuate to the blast, 
Or quivering leaves on wintery gales are cast; 
As passion's gust bids woman's promise fly, 
Be rage the cause, or be it levity. 
Since 'tis thy pleasure, I no more contend: 
Ye cruel Loves ! yet keener arrows bend; 
Right~aiming at my heart, dissolve my life; 
My blood the palm of this your glorious strife. 
And must thou, thus, Propertius I in the bloom 
Of opening youth, descend into the tomb? 
Must thou then die ? yes, die — that she may view 
Thy corse with smiles: thy fleeting ghost piirsuo 
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With her tormenting scorn; disturb thee dead; 
Leap on thy pyre, and on thy ashes tread.' 
What? did not Haemon on his bloody glaive 
Fall, by Antigone's untimely grave; 
And mix his ashes in the maiden's urn, 
Nor would, without her, to his Thebes return? 
Thou shalt not scape : yes, thou my death shall feel: 
Our mingled blood shall trickle. from the steel. 
Yes — though thy death to ages brand my name, 
That death shall reach thee, and I brave the shame. 
Witness the stars ! the dews of morning's hour ! 
The stealthy door, which open'd to thy bower : 
That nought in life more precious was to me, 
And still I love thee : yes, in spite of thee ! 
No other nymph shall on my couch recline: 
Alone and loveless, since no longer thine. 
Ah ! if my life some virtuous years have known, 
May he thy arms enfold be turn'd to stone ! 
Not with more horrid zest and thirst of blood, 
Thebes' princes fought, while near their mother stood : 
Than I, if Cynthia's presence fired the strife, 
Would yield my own to snatch my rival's life. 
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TO CYNTHIA. 



Be praised by others, or unknown remain: 
Who sings thy praise will sow a barren plain. 
The funeral couch, that last, that gloomy day, 
Shall bear those offerings, with thyself, away: 
The traveller o'er thy slighted bones shall tread 
With heedless foot, unconscious of the dead ; 
Nor, lingering at thy nameless grave, declare, 
" This heap of dust was an accomplish'd fair." 
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EFFIGY OF LOVE. 



Had he not hands of rare device, whoe'er 
First painted Love in figure of a boy? 

He saw what thoughtless beings lovers were. 
Who blessings lose, whilst lightest cares employ. 

Nor added he those airy wings in vain, 
And bade through human hearts the godhead fly ; 

For we are tost upon a wavering main; 
Our gale, inconstant, veers around the sky. 

Nor, without cause, he grasps those barbed darts, 
The Cretan quiver o'er his shoulder cast; 

Ere we suspect a foe, he strikes our hearts; 
And those inflicted wounds for ever last. 

In me are fix'd those arrows, in my breast; 

But sure his wings are shorn, the boy remains ; 
For never takes he flight, nor knows he rest; 

Still, still I feel him warring through my veins. 
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In these scorch'd vitals dost thou joy to dwell ? 

Oh shame! to others let thy arrows flee; 
Let veins untouch'd with all thy venom swell; 

Not me thou torturest, but the shade of me. 

Destroy me— who shall then describe the fair? 

This my light Muse to thee high glory brings : 
When the nymph's tapering fingers, flowing hair, 

And eyes of jet, and gliding feet she sings* 
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ON HIS POETRY. 



V ewer the Persic darts in Susa's bands 
Than in my breast those arrows sheath'd by Love 

He not to scorn the tender Muse commands, 
And bids my dwelling be th' Ascraean grove* 

Not that Pierian oaks may seek my lyre, 

Nor savage beasts from vales Ismarian throng; 

But that my Cynthia may the strain admire, 
And I than Linus rise more famed in song. 

Not an engaging form so charms mine eye; 

Not so the fair-one's noble lineage moves; 
As on th' accomplish'd nymph's soft breast to lie> 

And read what she with chasten'd ear approves. 

Be this my lot, and henceforth I despise 
The mingled babblings of the vulgar throng : 

What are to me e'en Jove's dread enmities, 
If she appeased relent, and love my song ? 
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TO CYNTHIA. 



Ihen, soon as night o'ershades my dying eyes, 
Hear my last charge: let no procession trail 

Its lengthen'd pomp, to grace my obsequies, 
No trump with empty moan my fate bewail. 

Let not the ivory stand my bier sustain, 
Nor on embroider'd vests my corse recline; 

Nor odour-breathing censers crowd the train: 
The poor-man's mean solemnities be mine. 

Enough of state — enough, if of my verse 

Three slender rolls be borne with pious care: 

No greater gift, attendant on my herse, 

Can soothe the breast of hell's imperial fair. 

But thou, slow-following, beat thy naked breast, 
Nor weary faint with calling on the dead: 

Be thy last kisses to my cold lips prest, 
While alabaster vases unguents shed. 
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When flames the pyre, and I am embers made* 
My relics to an earthen shell convey: 

Then plant a laurel, which the tomb may shade, 
Where my quench'd ashes rest, and grave the lay: 

-* f * \ * ' ' * ~* 

« What here a heap of ahaprfass ashes Bea» 

Was onpe the fcithful slave of Lore aloaes" 
Then shall my sepulchre renown'd arise • 
/ As the betroth'd Achilles' blood-stain'd stone. 

And thou, whene'er thon yiddest thus to fiti* 
Oh dear one ! seek the memorable way 

Already trod; the mindful stones awak 
Thy second coming, and for thee they stay* 

Meantime, whilst life endures, oh, warn'd beware 
Lest thou the buried lover should'st despise: 

Some conscious spark e'en mouldering ashes share : 
The senseless clay is touch'd by injuries. 

Ah ! would some kinder Fate^ while yet I lay 
In cradled sleep, had bid me breathe my last ) 

What boots the breath of our precarious day ? 
Nestor is dead, his three long ages past. 
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On Ilium's rampart had the Phrygian spear 
Abridged his age, and sent a swifter doom: 

He ne'er had seen his son's untimely bier, 
Nor cried, " Oh death ! why art thou slow to come ? w 

Thou thy lost friend shalt many a time deplore; 

And love may ever last for those who die: 
Witness Adonis, when the ruthless boar 

Smote in th' Idalian brake his snowy thigh: 

,r Tis said, that Venus wept her lover lost, 

Trod the dank soil, and spread her streaming hair: 

Thou too in vain would'st call upon my ghost: 
These moulder'd bones are dumb to thy despair. 
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ON VBNAL IHFIDEUTY. 



The Pnetor from IUyria comes again: 
Thy spoil and prey; my torment and my bane: 
Could not Ceraimian rocks his bark bra wrecked? 
What gifts, oh Neptune! had thy akars dedk'dl 
Now is thy table fill'd; dry midnight door 
Left soft ajar; bat ah! far me no more. 
Yes— now, if wise, th' inviting harvest reap; 
fleece with no sparing hand the silly sheep: 
Then* when his gifts run dry, command him sail 
To new Dlyrias with a pro s pe r ous gale. ' 
Ho wreaths, no feces draw my Cynthia's gaze; 
But evermore her lover's purse she weighs. 
Aid, Venus ! aid my anguish ! quick— dispense 
Th 9 unnerving plagues of blasting impotence ! 
Then bartered gifts can now a mistress move? 
For gifts, oh Jupiter! she pines in love. 
For lucid gems she sends me o'er the main, 
And bids me seek in Tyre the purple grain: 
Oh that in Rome no lords of wealth we saw ; 
That e'en the palace-roof were thatch'd with straw ! 
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No venal mistress then would melt to gold : 
Beneath one roof the bride would then grow old. 
Not that seven nights, while I apart recline, 
Thy snowy arms round that vile reptile twine: 
Not, bear me witness, am I wroth with thee: 
I curse the fair's proverbial levity. 
A stranger tracks the traces of my kiss, 
And sudden blest usurps my throne of bliss. 
Ah ! Eriphyle's bitter gifts survey ! 
On Jason's bride see fiery torments prey I 
Can then no wrongs forbid my tears to flow, 
Nor I the vice forsake, that feel the woe? 
Whole days have fled; nor longer Mars's field, 
The theatre, the Muse, delight can yield: 
Shame ! where is now thy blush? but ah ! I fear 
That a disgraceful passion cannot hear. 
Look on the chief, who late with treason's host 
Raised empty uproar on the Actian coast: 
Love ignominious turn'd his flying prores, 
And drove him to the world's remotest shores: 
Augustus 9 brow a double glory wreathes: 
The hand that conquer'd now the falchion sheathes. 
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Oh ! may those robes, those emeralds which he gave, 
Be snatch'd by storms through air or o'er the wave : 
Those chrysolites, that gleam with yellow light, 
Be turned to earth and water in thy sight I 
Not always Jove when perjured lovers swear 
Complacent laughs, nor deaf rejects the prayer. 
Heard'st thou yon roll of thunder, muttering deep ? 
Saw'st thou from ether's vault the lightnings leap? 
No Pleiads — no Orion's clouds are here; 
Nor casual fells the fiery atmosphere. 
On nymphs forsworn wrath lightens from above, 
For e'en the God has wept, betray 'd in love. 
Is Sidon's crimson garment still thy care? 
But tremble, false one ! at the darken'd air ! 
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TO CYNTHIA, 

WHEN IN THE COUNTRY. 



Though, with unwilling eyes, from Rome I see 
Thy mourn'd departure, my regretted love ! 

Yet I rejoice that, e'en remote from me, 
Thy feet the solitary woodlands rove. 

In the chaste fields no soft seducer sighs 

With blandishments, that force thee to thy shame; 

No wanton brawls before thy windows rise; 
Nor scared thy sleep with those that call thy name. 

Thou art in solitude — and all around 
Lone hills, and herds, and humble cots appear; 

No theatres can here thy virtue wound, 
No fanes, the cause of sin, corrupt thee here 

Thou shalt behold the steers the furrows turn; 

The curved knife, dexterous, prune tne foliaged vine ; 
Xhy grains of incense in rude chapel burn, 

And see the goat fall at a rustic shrine; 
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Or, with bare leg, the rural dance essay, 

But safe from each strange lover's prying sight: 

And I will seek the chase: alternate pay 
To Venus vows, and join Diana's rite. 

Chide the bold hound; in woodland covert lie, 
And hang the antler'd spoil on pine-tree boughs ; 

But no huge lion in his lair defy, 
Nor savage boar, with nimble onset, rouse. 

My prowess be to seize the timid hare, 
Or from my reedy quiver pierce the bird; 

Nigh where Clitumnus winds his waters fair 
Through archingtrees, andlavesthesnow-whiteherd. 

Whate'er thy sports, remember, sweetest soul! 

A few short days will bring me to thy side; 
For not the lonely woods, the rills that roll 

Down mossy crags in smooth, meandering tide, 

Can so divert the jealousy of fear, 

But that I name thee by some fancied name, 
While earnest in thy praise; lest they, that hear, 

Should seek thee absent, and seduce to shame. 
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DEFENCE OF INCONSTANCY. 



Frambst thou excuse, who art a tale to all? 
Whose Cynthia long is read at every stall?" 
These words might damp a deaf man's brow, and move 
A candid blush for mean and nameless love. 
But did my Cynthia breathe a melting sigh, 
I were not calTd the head of levity : 
Nor broad town-scandal should traduce my famet 
Then would I speak, though branded thus by name. 
Wonder not thou that meaner nymphs invite: 
They less defame me: are the causes light? 
She'll now a fan of peacock's plumes demand ; 
And now a crystal ball to cool her hand: 
Tease me to death for ivory dice, and pray 
For glittering baubles of the sacred way. 
Ah I let me die if I regard the cost : 
A jilting fair-one's mockery stings me most. 
Was this the favour to transport my heart? 
Thou feel'st no blush, thus charming as thou art : 
Scarce two short nights in tender joys are sped, 
And I am eall'd intruder on thy bed. 
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Yet would'st thou praise my person: read my lay: 
Has this thy love then flown so swift away? 
The race of genius may my rival run : 
But let him learn from me to love but one. • 
What! he forsooth will Lerna's snake enfold; 
Snatch from th' Hesperian dragon fruits of gold ; 
Drain poisonous juice ; or shipwrecked gulp the sea; 
And from no miseries shrink, for sake of thee? 
Ah ! would, my life ! these tasks were proved in me ! 
Then should we find this gallant, now so proud, 
Skulk his mean head among the coward crowd* 
Let the vain braggart vaunt his pufF'd success: 
One short year shall divorce your tenderness. 
No SibylTs years, Herculean toils avail, 
Nor that last gloomy day to make my fondness fail. 
Yes — thou shalt cull my bones, which tears bedew : 
" Propertius ! these were thine : ah tried and true ! 
Ah me ! most true ! though not through noble veins 
Flow'd thy rich blood, nor ample thy domains." 
Yes — I will all endure: all wrongs are slight: 
A beauteous woman makes the burthen light. 
Many for thee, I well believe, have sigh'd; 
But few of men in constancy are tried. 
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Brief time for Ariadne Theseus burn'd : 
Demophoon from his Phillis ingrate turn'd: 
In Jason's bark the sea Medea braved, 
Yet, lone abandon'd, cursed the man she saved: 
Hard too the woman's heart, whose feign'd desire 
For many lovers fens the ready fire. 
Not to the suitors, vain of noble race, 
Not to the wealthy, yield thy bribed embrace: 
Of these scarce one would shed a tear for thee, 
Or near, thy urn be found, as I shall be* 
Yet rather thou for me, grant heaven ! the prayer : 
Smite on thy naked breast, and strew thy streaming 
hair. 
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ON HIS JEALOUSY OF A RIVAL. 



Oh lovely torment ! for my anguish born, 

Since oft excluded from thy door in scorn: 

Come to these arms; my verse renown can give; 

Here thou the fairest of thy sex shalt live : 

Let not my boast Catullus' ear offend; 

Let gentle .Calvus too his pardon lend. 

The veteran, gray with service, quits the field; 

Their necks no more the age-worn oxen yield; 

On the waste sands the mouldering barks remain, 

And the cleft shield hangs idle in the fane. 

Were it not better crouch, a tyrant's slave, 

And in thy brazen bulls, Perillus ! rave ; 

At Gorgon's visage stiffen into stone, 

Or under Caucasus' keen vultures groan. 

Still I persist : lo ! rust can steel decay, 

And gentle droppings wear the flint away. 

Love to the marble threshold clings, nor feels 

The wearing stone; though threaten'd, patient kneels ; 

Though wrong'd, pleads guilt ; implores the foot that 

spurns ; 
And, loth returning, yet, when call'd, returns* 
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And thou, full-flush'd with bliss ! be taught from me, 

Fond rival I woman's light inconstancy. 

In the mid-storm who pays his thanks to heaven, 

When oft, in port, the floating wreck is driven? 

Who claims the prize, ere seven-times round the goal 

With grazing wheel, the kindling chariot roll? 

In love's fair sky fallacious breezes blow, 

And heavy comes the storm, when threatening slow. 

E'en though she love thee, be thy joy supprest, 

And lock the secret in thy silent breast 

The boastings of successful passion prove, 

I know not how, injurious oft in love. 

Go once, for many times that she invites; 

Short is the bliss, which prying envy blights. 

Oh, if the ages past could votaries find, 

And if our nymphs were of that ancient kind, 

What now thou art, should I, unrivalTd, be; 

The time's corruption hath supplanted me. 

Not from this age my nature takes its hue; 

Each has his path, and I my own pursue. 

But thou, whose courtship thus promiscuous roves, 

How must thine eyes be tortured by thy loves ! 

Thou seest the skin with lunar clearness white, 

Thou seest the brown of tint, and both delight; 
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Charm'd by the shape through Grecian robes displayed, 

By vestures ravish'd of the Roman maid* 

Be russet garments, or the purple, worn, 

By both alike thy tender breast is torn. 

One only nymph might well employ thy dreams; 

One nymph variety of torment seems. 
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THE LOVER. 



Mortals ! ye fain would search, with curious eyes, 
Death's hovering hour, and ever- varied way; 

Scan with Phoenician art the starlight skies, 
And, kind or adverse, read each planet's ray. 

Britons our fleets, and Parths our legions, fear, 
Yet still blind perils haunt the earth and main; 

Anxious ye rue the. tumult thickening, near, 
When Mars joins havoc on the dubious plain. 

Ye dread, lest flames your crashing roofi devour, 

.Or. livid poison lurk within your bowl: 
The lover only knows his fated hour; 

Nor blasts, nor arms, give terror to his soul. 

Though now on reedy Styx the oar he ply, 
Ev'n now, the murky sail of Hell survey ; 

Let her he loves recall him with a sigh, 
He shall retrace that unpermitted way. 
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TO CYVTBUL 



9 jPMcnugpKf my mubi i nana m 
IImdM with tke grapes no tint to gaide nty fist: 
A tiny muhitudr of boys drew near: / . -. 

I oootd not count than from say wfldaeing §mt. 
Some torches abode; some brandish'd darts in air; 
Stone raided chains; their rosy Kasha uere ban., 
TBI one, more petulant in mischief cried* 
" Seize, bind him; he is known to us, and triedl 
"lis be, marled out by an offended fiur." 
Instant my neck was noosed in knotted snare: 
One shoots to drag me forth ; another cries, 
" Wretch ! if he doubts that we are Gods, he dies. 
For thee, all undeserving as thou art, 
She wakeful counts the hours, that slow depart: 
And still expectant sighs; while some strange fair 
Attracts thee to her door: we know not where. 
Fond fool! when, disentangled from her head 
Her nightly turban's purple fillet's spread, 
As, drooping with moist sleep, she lifts her eyes, 
Such odours from her locks dishevelTd rise, 
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As ne'er Arabia's breathing balms diffuse; 
For Love's own hands extract those essenced dews. 
But spare him, brothers ! the repentant youth 
Gives his free promise now of amorous truth : 
And see, we reach th' appointed house," he said: 
Then my stript mantle o'er my shoulders spread, 
And led me in : " Go now : no longer roam : 
But learn from this to pass thy nights at home/' 



i 
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Shuts of QaHhnacnm ! and thou blest shade, „i; * 
Coon Philetas I I your' grove would tread: in .,» 

Me, LoreVvow'd priest, bare Greda'i choirs obeyVL 
From' their pure feint in Latian orgies ltd. !.u/ 

Say, Spirits t what inspiring grotto gave . 

Alike to both that subtly tender strain: 
Which foot auspicious enter'd first the care, 

Or from what spring ye drank your flowing vein ? 

Who lists, may din with arms Apollo's ear: 

Smooth let the numbers glide, whose fame on high 

Lifts me from earth : behold my Muse appear ! 
And on wreath'd coursers pass in triumph by! 

With me the little Lores the car ascend; 

My chariot-wheels a throng of bards pursues ; 
Why, with loose reins, in idle strife contend? 

Narrow the course which Heaven assigns the Muse. 



/ 
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Full many Rome shall bid thy annals shine, 
And Asian Bactra rise thy empire's bound; 

Mine are the lays of peace, and flowers are mine 
Gather'd on Helicon's untrodden ground. 

Maids of the sacred fount ! with no harsh crown, 
But with soft garland wreathe your poet's head ! 

Those honours, which th' invidious crowd disown 
While yet I live, shall doubly grace me dead. 

Whate'er the silent tomb has veil'd in shade 
Shines more august through venerable fame; 
/ Time has the merits of the dead displayed, 
And rescued from the dust a glorious name. 

Who, else, wouldknow, thate'erTroy-towershadbowVi 
To the pine-steed? that e'er Achilles strove . 

With grappling rivers? that round Ida flow'd ■. 
The stream of Simois, cradling infant Jove? 

If Hector's blood dyed thrice the wheel-track'd plain ? 

Polydamas, Deiphobus, once fell, 
Or Helenus was number' d with the slain? 

Scarce his own soil could of her Paris tell. 
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Shrunk **i* t%mMo^ IWtf» Mmm4kpm*i Ml 

, Felt twice* t& iiffeeap Gttftj rt*kleaa r^eta* 
Nonfat, ike bard diat rsgiiter^* thy ^ 15 ^irM 
Had 1^ Wir gwW^ »ng to Wety tgb. »> 



M#tW*hafl Hone* amctag k*r ha% r#ti*4j /;»UM 
■ fcm that fi>r daj shall xm my u«M risd) toH 
N#>Htttfie * worth*** «opulArriiH«ll iww^h 'laoilT 
1W )n«* iraaorild Whe*« * port lute 
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^inaylW^ 

Now^feti flip twwr ittuiiwdtedr^^^ 
That, tou&?l*iAi Xyripatta* a* ijoji anA kwfe^iuT 

Th* Bwkiflg nyinph udy liken td inj strain; 

'Trt snhg that Orpheus, with his Thracian femes* 
Sta/d the wild herd, and stay*d thfc troubled flood; 

Moved by Amphion's lute Cy thaeron's stones 
Leaped into form* and Thebes aspiring stood 

Ifefifetfth rude ^Etna's crag, oil Polypheme \ 
On the smooth deep, did Galatea rein 

Her horses, dropping with the briny stream, 
And wind their course to catch thy floating strain. 
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Then, if the God of Terse, the God of wine, 
. Lode down propitious, and with smiles approve; 
What wonder, if the fair's applause be mine, 
If thronging vitgins list the lays of love ? 

Though no green marble, from Taenarian mines, 
Swells in the columns that my roof uphold ; 

No ceiling's arch with burnish'd ivory shines, 
And intersecting beams that blaze with gold; 

My orchards vye not with Phoeacian groves, 
Through my carv'd grot no Marcian fountains play ; 

With me the Muse in breathless dances roves; 
Nymphs haunt my dwelling ; readers love my lay. 

Oh fortunate, fair maid ! whoe'er thou art, 
That, in my gentle song, shalt honour'd be ! 

This to each charm shall lasting bloom impart; 
Each tender verse a monument of thee ! 

The sumptuous pyramids, that stately rise 
Among the stars, the Mausolean tomb, 

Th' Olympic fane, expanded like the skies — 
Not these can scape th' irrevocable doom. 

t 2 
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The force of rushing rains, or wasting flame. 
The weight of years may bow their glories down; 

But Genius wins an undecaying name, 
Through ages strong, and deathless in renown. 
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THE DREAM OF PROPERTIUS. 



Methought I lay by Pegasus' fresh fount, 
On pleasant Helicon's umbrageous mount: 
The feats, oh Alba! of thy storied kings 
Already trembled on my murmuring strings: 
Venfrous I stoop'd that mightier stream to sip, 
Whence father Ennius slaked his thirsty lip; 
The Curian and Horatian spears he sung; 
TV iEmilian bark with regal trophies hung; 
Fabius' slow conquests; Cannae's fatal plain.; 
And Heaven by pious offerings turn'd again: 
Rome's Gods that forth the Punic spoiler drove, 
And the shrill bird that saved the fane of Jove. 

'When, from a laurel by Castalia's wave, 
Propt on his golden harp before a cave, 
Apollo saw: he fix'd his glance, and cried, 
" What wouldst thou, madman ! with so vast a tide? 
Who bade thee thus' heroic numbers claim ? 
Not hence, Propertius ! hope the wreath of feme. 
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Rather with slender track thy chariot lead 
To print the verdure of the velvet mead: 
While careless on the #ftich thy page is thrown, 

Whew *<* <hat mtfrp. ki^mM^i^mJfi 

Why quit tibe nng drt fcomd* j^ ty&smpim 
Or weigfci Jfcebpiraac? tf fr?i#&m Am*? »(\ 

^^**^ i^w* ^•■™ ,.^^^p J^WWt BP*^W W*<W y^^WWyt ^^WP* 1 ™ I J^^^^^^y + 

$» urfe, for *t<ffi!^ r^ 

Then with hit iwfy ^wtt.fca ifcw'd #£&*/ 
And p»ti» <tf sprfegpg p*** ]by fee* #tat^ r 
Studding the «ret, afr»*sy*m wfl^irfofftflHff ; 

Andtiubr&ifcimltonc&Jr^ 

Siknu« flld ^|h *toy-fem'd.^M«»e« «*9Qd» :. a 

And piping Fan from hi* Arcadku wpod; 

My darling dove* light-hovering round their 

Queen, 
Dipp'd their red beaks in rills few? Hippocre^e- 
The sculptured Sisters, rjuqgecjl on either aide, 
In various tadt* their yiejldu^g Angers plie^l; 
This culU for J&WJchip spears the fry spray*;, 
That- tune* the stringed lyre, and *eU the lay* : 
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Another's hands the braided garlapd i&ftd 
With rosea, white aad rftd, Wier^te twined, 
One, rising from the groupe, drew near to me, 
Her air, methought, bespoke Calliope: 

" Let snow-plumed swans for ever waft thy car : 
Nor steeds strong-thundering whirl thee to the war. 
Blow not the dismal trumpet's hoarse alarms, 
Nor stern beset th' Aonian bowers with arms; 
Bid not the Marian banners flout the sky; 
From Rome's firm shock the broken Teutons fly ; 
Or barb'rous Rhine along his wailing flood 
Roll heaps of Suevian slain, and blush with 

blood. « 
Sing thou the lovers that, with garlands crown'd, 
Another's doors with amorous siege surround; 
Sing of the torches glaring through the night, 
And riot-ensigns of inebriate flight ; 
To him the secrets of thy lore impart, 
Who aims to dupe a rigid keeper's art; 
And teach 4iim, by the magic of a lay, 
Through bars and bolts to lure the nymph away. 
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She said: and on my brow the wmters tfcre*, 
Drawn from the imnlain, wh»oe Fhiktos 
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PRAISE OF A LIFE OF EASE. 



J_jove is the God of peace : we lovers know 
But love's hard combats, and a mistress-foe: 
Not gold's devouring want my soul has curst; , 
Not from a jewelPd cup I slake my thirst; 
I plough not wide Campania's mellowM soil, 
Nor for thy brass in ships, oh Corinth ! toil: 
Ah ! hapless clay that erst Prometheus press'd, 
Moulding a rash and unforeseeing breast: 
The skill, that knit, the frame, o'erlook'd the heart: 
An upright reasoning soul escaped his art. 
Now tost by winds we roam the troubled flood, 
Link foe to foe, and restless pant for blood. 
Fool ! not on Acheron thy wealth shall float, 
All naked drifting in th' infernal boat 
The conqueror with the captive skims the tide, 
And chain'd Jugurtha sits at Marius' side: 
Robed Crsesus shares the tatter'd Iras' doom, 
And owns that death the best, which soon shall 
come. 
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Me in youth's flower could Helicon en tr an ce , 
My hands wijji Arises Jink'4 in m»f daiu#*. 
Me has it charm'd to bathe my soul in wiae, 
■ And yernal roaes round my temples twine: 

And mown mtj mM» Joffa vitb ipfefefeddrilte: 

v UnftBttf it plou* t» «•«** W vMtfm&^iift 

And bMfeiwfa* Go* tfce wartfp w* tynm mm 

* 

Hcrw the gonad rnxxxteptm Im^mmrntmMl 
I|©w wuids the tak aea areqpt ja*d *h' *ie|taln!ttg|t 
The UUeM mp* and isfaufo ihgr rhtoefcli 

Whether a day shall come, when beadlohg iiuiW 
Shall fall the tattering pillars of the world; 
Why drinks the purpling bow the rainy cloud; 
Why Pindus' summits reel in earthquake bow'4; 
Why shines the sun's wheel'd orb with limbered 

light, 

His golden coursers pall'd in mourning night; 
Why turns Bootes slow his starry wain, 
Why sparkling throng the Pleiads' cluster'd train ; 
Why bounded roll the deepening ocean's tides; 
Why the full year in parted seasons glides; 
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If under earth Gods judge, and giants rave; 

Tisiphone's fierce ringlets snaky wave; 

Furies Alcmaeon scourge, and Phineas hungering 

crpve 
Thirst burn in streams, wheels wh#l 9 To$& btok- 

ward leap, 
Or hell's dark mouth thrift-headed Cerberus fascp: 
If Tityos' slraiten'd limbs nine acres pr/sss ; 
Or frbles mock man's predujous wretchedness 
Through long traditions age : nor terror's strife 
Survive the pyre :<—*be such xay close of life* 
Go ye who list, the Parthiaa overcome* 
Bring Qrassus' wrested standards back to j&ome. 
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THB METO-DAY OF CYNTHIA. , . . « 

r 

I kakvkll'd what the smiling Muse* led, 
WH6 Uwh'd the rising fan, bestfe r *^ftlipi 
My fiurK^'s birth-day shone ; and; stantfeig itwitfj 

e 
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May A» day cloudless pass, winds breathe 
Add raging wares roll smoothly i» the wham' 
tet no sad looks cm this blest day *pp*ar: 
Ev*n ( Niobe suppress the marble tear? - : ' ' 
The Halcyon's bilk lay now their moam«iaB# 
Nor on fair sot devoid let ' Progne chides '$> 
And, dear-one ! thou, in light-winged moments born, 
Rise, pray the Heavens for blessings on thy morn. 
Disperse the dews of sleep with waters fair, 
With parting fingers sleek thy glossy hair; 
The robe, that first allur'd Propertius' eyes, 
Assume, nor for thy brow the flower despise. 
Pray that those powerful beauties ne'er may fade, 
And still my neck may bow, by Cynthia swayM. 
When smoke of purifying incense streams 
From the wreath'd altar, and its broadening gleams 
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Fill all the gilt saloon with happy light, 
Arrange the board; let goblets speed the night. 
From box of yellow agate sweet dispense 
The liquid nard moist breathing on the sense: 
Let the sigh'd flute sob hoarse in midnight dance ; 
Thy wit in libertine gay sallies glance; 
From jocund feast unwelcome sleep retreat) 
And ringing echo din the neighbouring street 
Let the dice rattle and the throw denote 
Whom that wing'd boy with heaviest pinions smote : 
When many an hour has flowed in bumpers by, 
Let Venus lend her nightly ministry: 
Let us the yearly solemn love-rites pay, 
And crown the pleasures of thy natal day. 
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OVID. 

Bef. Ch. 42, 



AMATORY POEMS AND ELEGIES. 

MISCELLANEOUS EPISTLES. 

METAMORPHOSES. 

English Translators t 
IA*ITY», JffARLOWE, GARTH, YALDEBT. 



PtrBlius Ovidins Noso was born at Sulmo, a 
tfcwii in the country of the Peligni in Italy. He 
was- educated at Rome and Athens, under the best 
professors, and acquired some reputation by his 
eloquence at the bar. He rose to the judicial 
dignity of triumvir. v He also served a campaign 
under Marcus Vafre in Asia. He was at length 
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suddenly banished by Augustus to Tomi, at 
Pontiw, on the EuxintSea* /The ostensible 
of his exile was his licentious poetry; but although, 
in an epistle to Augustus, he defends himself in 
this particular by the example of other poets, and 
by the common sophism of the life being pare, 
though the writings be unchaste, be plainly inti- 
mates, in other places, that this was not the sola> 
nor the chief, reason of Ins l»nishment: 



s 



Would tkmt like this, thou conld'tt defend tkirtttt 
Thou know'st another caase thy fate depress'd. 



Some have sunqisejl that the " Corinna" of Ovid's 
" amours," whose name he acknowledges to be 
fictitious, was Julia, the dissolute daughter of Au- 
gustus : but his intrigue with Corinna was in his 
youth; and his banishment did not take place tS| 
he was fifty. The secret seems to be wrapt up in 
an obscure hint of something which he had seen : , 

Why bave I seen ? why made my eyes to sin ? 

And then follows a comparison of himself to Ac- 
toon : who was not the less punished, because his- 
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* 

detection of Diana was involuntary. This has been 
thought, and with great probability, 'to glance at 
some accidental intrusion on the privacy of the 
palace, and the discovery of some criminal intrigue 
in the imperial family; which may explain why 
not only Augustus, but his successor Tiberius, was 
inexorable to his importunities for pardon and re- 
cal. He died at Tomi in the 8th year of his 
exile, and the 59th of his age. He had been 
thrice . married ; was divorced from his. two first 
wives, but speaks tenderly of his third, Perilla. 

Ovid is rather an ingenious than a great poet : 
though some passages, as that of the Creation, 
contain noble images and sublime thoughts; but 
he had too much wit, too unregulated a fancy, 
and too dangerous a facility of composition. His 
descriptions run into florid amplification : he is 
fond of far-fetched thoughts, and puerile conceits, 
and has often an artificial and affected air, when 
he intends to be pathetic. Yet that he had feel- 
ing, appears from the many natural strokes of ten- 
derness which are scattered through his works. 
He excels mostly in sentiment : in happy turns of 
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tkougbt, «ff^eiaU|r on 
in ckae, pointij^ and cmphatical lsngttagr g»d|iliii 
farms an exception to: the lawdfy toi> finUb 
difffomiess of hit general style* <lft 'k otfeaBy! 
ajd* that then* a a markrf infire^ »<*!» 
Epistles which he wrote bmk ViMbm. s TMt'mm 
mere fcney r had he not written tbfato jpriwrttai we 
liquid have heard pothingof dinibisked a)itit«fad 
imptiiitd powers. Theaaetits oftefae -'*"t-""Hffl 
are thr nunc ai in hob fimntr poems; ondtbeikh 
equalities of hit former pdenta art, te the fijll, at 
cenapionoip at in these* •• j,i*o 

Ovid hat set an example^ whidi haa bea^fak 
lowed with too much success by modern writers, of 
prostituting the elegancies of language to the pur- 
pose of seducing the passions, by heightened pie* 
tures of refined sensuality. The close of his life 
has, however, left us an antidote to the poison of 
his poetry. Ovid was not deficient in a knowlege 
of human nature, and seems aware how much a 
systematic, habitual, and engrossing voluptuous- 
ness enervates the soul, together with the body. 
Of this he had the misfortune to furnish, himselfi 
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a practical instance. Let it be remembered by 
those, who admire this ' prevailing gentle art,' of 
sensualising our intellect, that Ovid, in his banish- 
ment, was sustained by no self-respecting consci- 
ousness; by no resources of a firm and philosophi- 
cal mind ; but sank at once into an abject prostra- 
tion of spirit, 
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From the Metamorphose*, 
THE CREATION. 



Ere earth, and sea, and covering heavens, were 

known, 
The face of nature, o'er the world, was one ; 
And men have call'd it Chaos: formless, rude, 
The mass; dead matter's weight, inert, and crude; 
Where, in mix'd heap of ill-compounded mould, 
The jarring seeds of things confusedly roll'd. 
No sun yet beam'd from, yon caemlean height ; 
No orbing moon repaired her horns of light ; 
No earth, self-poised, on liquid ether hung; 
No sea its world-enclasping waters flung; 
Earth was half-air, half-sea; an embryo heap; 
Nor earth was fix'd, nor fluid was the deep; 
Dark was the void of air ; no form was traced ; 
Obstructing atoms struggled through the waste ; 
Where cold, and hot, and moist, and dry rebelPd; 
Heavy the light, and hard the soft repell'd. 
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Some better Nature, or jsqme God, was he, • 
That laid the strife, and sever'd earth from sea. 
The sky from earth, and ether's liquid glow 
From the dim atmosphere of clouds below; 
Clear'd the dark wasted the minted mass unwound, 
And disentangled parts .in concord bound. 
The fiery spirit of the convex heaven 
Sprang to the height, with »p ward impu ls e d rit e s ff 
Air, next in station' as in lightness, totted; 
Earth sank by Sis own freight, of denser, femfct 

i IQOIlld; '.. •->'«, i jt i) I.j.j -./'• J whv. hn'A 

OJwnmflnous waten seked th\ csteemest raga» T 
And prasp'd tke solid globe vkkmm&ngmrfc" 
So when die God, whichever God disclosed ^ 
The face of things, had thus the mass disposed; 
Reduced the sever'd heap, and by his art 
Roll'd to its place each disunited part; 
First, lest the earth should disproportion^! fall, . 
The rounded mass he gather'd in a ball; 
Diffused the seas, to heave with every Mast, 
And round the shores their ambient waters oast 
He added many a fount and spacious lake; 
Bonk'd the slope streams, that serpent windings 
takes 
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Now sink, absorb'd in earth ; now seaward pour, 
And beat for banks th' expanded ocean shore; 
Bade champaigns spread ; bade vallies downward 

boid; 
Woods foliaged branch, and rocky hills ascend: 
And aa two zones, on either side, enclose 
Heaven's gilded arch; a fifth more fervid glows ; 
So many belts his care to earth has given; 
Earth's climes o'ershadow'd by the zones of heaven 5 
The midmost clime dispeopled flames with heat; 
In two the depths of snows o'erwhelmsng meet ; 
And two he placed the polar zones between, 
With temper'd fire, and moderate cold, serene i 
These air b'erhangs ; in weight exceeding flame; 
As water's lightness earth's more ponderous frame* 
Clouds, mists, /soul-shaking thunders, winds, that 

bear 
Lightnings or frosts, their dwelling found in air : 
But not the Fnuner of the world resign'd 
All air'* vast region to the sons of wind. 
E'en now, though each from sep'rate quarter blows, 
Scarce can the barriers of the world gppose ; 
In such a discord the wild brethren fell 
With furious swoop, as they would rend the ball. 
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To realms >of Araby . wa« Enrts' .bonbr, ;^i^ .<> >'A 
And Persic'vales, and mouritftras gilt yrkhimoimf 
The evening star on Ze^hyrus asroseyj •' , > * huff 
Where the warm coast in mellowing stmacrf glows ; 
Boreas hk shuddemgs breathed oW Scyfliia'spUW, 
Where glitters odd the •even-star'd NorthaaihAi; 
The southern tract with clouds eternal Iower%H 
Wher? flagging Auster drip in drunliag shower** 

* 

Clear from all earthy di^s, ^iove the whaJ^^ 1 
He bade the lighten'd e<iier liquid rolL 1 ^ ^H 
Scarce his firm hand had fenced with brands thfc 
■ rest, ••■ •*' • *■'• • * •''• ,{i **■•'» t 'ii'J) 

When, long by that chaotic mass deprest, * " 
The hidden stars emerged ; and gloWd en hitftk 
Through all the vaulted space of azure sky : 
And, lest these regions want a living soul. 
The Gods and constellations held the pole; 
To fishes fell the watery depths; while herds 
Bounded on earth, and air was fenn'd with birds. 
There wanted, yet, among terrestrial kind, 
A holier creature, and enlarged with mind. 
One o'er the rest to stretch his lordly sway : 
Then man uprising saw the face of day. 
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Whether that mighty mechanist of things, 
From whom this better world of order springs, 
Form'd him of seeds divine ; or earth, from sky 
Late sever'd, glowed with lingering sparks from 

high: 
The God Prometheus mix'd with streams the clay, 
Thus inly heated with the kindred ray; 
Wlrile from his moulding hands a form was given, 
. The seal and image of the Gods in heaven : 
And, since th' inferior creatures grovelling tread 
The lowly earth, with downward-gazing head ; 
To man he gave a lofty brow, sublime, 
And bade him look towards heaven's ethereal clime : 
Erect, in majesty of stature, rise, 
And gaze the stars with his uplifted eyes. 
O'er rude and shapeless earth thus life began, 
And nature changed with unknown forms of man. 
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N#* Diwlaba the C*etah We «ar^d ^-i 
With loathing hate, by weary exile stajfcl: 
TW*M wkh fond ardour of h» tialife |4ai^^ 
He stood^' enclosed within A* obstra^itlg'WI&l 
^BiA let him #lmt the tew <mi**rtk^ httaim,?? 
« A pirilltijgr jjret is* o^ 
Tke*; thitf^po^ 

Sway o'er die world, be cannot r«k h| i*W3*iT 
Then bends his thcmgbts pa oii*^v«^d^ 
And a new natiro to tte insla-4B^Mrti' -. f uiJ im A 
He ranges plumes) from long deo*«ang still 
To shorter feathers, like a growing hill: 
So did the rustic pipe, in ancient days, 
To gradual length its reeds unequal raise: 
The middle plumes he binds with fastening threads ; 
Th* extremities with smearing wax bespreads; 
Then gently to a bend the pinion brings, 
And frames, like living birds, the fictious wings. 
Young Icarus beside his father stands, 
Handling his peril with unwary hands. 
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With brightening brow the stripling springs to seize 
The feathers stir'd by motions of the breeze; 
The yellow wax with suppling fingers kneads, 
And wkh fond sport the wonderous work impedes. 
Now his last touch the mechanist applies, 
And now, with balanced limbs, essays to rise: 
On ruffled air, with frame suspended, springs, 
And to his boy adapts the fitted wings. 
" My Icarus!" he says; " I warn thee fly 
Along the middle track: nor low, nor high; 
If low, thy plumes may flag with ocean's spray; 
If high, the sun may dart his fiery ray. 
fly 'twixt the two; nor let Bootes be 
Thy guiding star, nor spangled Helice, 
Nor bright Orion with die naked sword; 
Myself thy leader, be the heavens explored." 

Then makes the secret known, to cleave the winds, 
And die strange pinions on his shoulders binds. 
While thusemplo/d, and while he warning speaks, 
Tears trickle on the father's aged cheeks; 
His hands with trembling shake; he kisses o'er 
His son's loved face, which he shall kiss no more: 
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Then, lifted <m «lib.4iAuiii^«nlip44W||^^/JiV^ 
And, looks back la him with his timid eyfci t^ *H 
E'en as na bird feop some tre&^; invites *rfT 
IlMMfPiifidgai nestlings la their airy flights*' tmA 
Cheers hito to fb^wrtrakto ia: deadly lot»}mM 
And,: wWle J» «aeives his {rfkntwii^/bdbM^^ A 
Observes, hifbsOn's behind* . ; The. fiahori atod^sf ) 
The quivei^g ^rod Mps pe o d edjjn hip hasrids* i|A h 
The itephe^ letts upon his saook; tfafeinsdfe 
Stays .the 1 piojighHrtaff a^xm ^ 
Looks up, amazed; and, while they* soar «i highfVi 
Thinks none bat Gods can skkmth* liquid algui U 
Now to their left , Jimonian Samos l#r, i i ^i vi 1 
And Delos' shores, and Paros roll'd a#ay; 
Lebynthos vanish'd distant to their right, 
Honied Calynne faded from their flight;. 
When the glad boy with speed exulting springs; 
And tries in bolder range his venturous wings ; 
Deserts his guide, while ardour of the sky 
Inflames his hopes, and steers his course on high. 
But, as he nears the nimbly-darting sun, 
The fragrant waxen links dissolving run; 



V 
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He shakes his plumeless arms ; no feathered oar 
Sustains his flight; he feels the breeze no more; 
And, calling on his father's name in vain, 
His bubbling lips sink in the azure main : 
Thence calTd th' Icarian Sea. The father, now 
No longer father, " Where, oh where art thou, 
My Icarus? in what far region strays 
My Icarus, my son?" His glance surveys 
The waves, bestrewn with many a scattered plume; 
He execrates his art, and rears a tomb: 
The nations on the land a name bestow 
From him whose body rests inhumed below. 
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'■-■• >° 'i'*H' ■> •••" \'" • .r. ■-• .I 1 ^II-»«I .-iti --f^ril^ *£-; 



FROM THB ART.OF LOT* . *. 



WiTrt ftirthkos, irar; but wfth *faylwfc**fc 

Scrfk peace, Ugh* *4t$ and etery mtm 'eC4o*»V 
Though hatth, uqeoorttoof, A* withhold iuinijr; 
Persist, be patient, she shall yet Trieste; ,>I •/!< 
The «&V tent r/raneh fcy gmdm inuaiag [iHii, 
Urge yow whole ffcfeilgtfc, 'fe raietf «Mp» a*& 

V * • 

By geotfe tow your arm* tie slopdami ^KidAip^t 
For vainly would you stem die hurrying tide. 
Tigers to this, Numidian lions, bow; 
This tames the bull, and yokes him to the plough. 
Than Atalanta who more fierce of mood? 
A lover's soft deserts that scorn subdued. 

* 

Though oft Milanion, underneath the tree, 
Wept his hard hap, and maiden cruelty; 
Oft on his neck the huntress' toils were laid; 
Oft his fell spear the grimly boar assay'd; 
And once a Centaur's arrow wing'd the wound, 
Yet Love's keen arrow was more painfiii found. 
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X bid thee not to javelins bare thy heart; 

Soft are the cautions of thy master's art 

Still stoop to conquer: when she thwarts thee, 

yield; 

Do all her bidding, thou shall win the field. 
Thus, when she argues, argue on her side ; 
What she approves approve; deny what she 

denied; 
Say and unsay ; and, as her face appears, 
Smile on her smiles, and weep upon her tears. 
If with ill throw she cast the ivory die, 
Throw with ill luck ; be hers the victory : 
Ne'er with good cast a lucky vengeance take; 
But throw ace-point : be thine the losing stake. 
Or, when the chessman moves in mock campaign, 
Thy pawn should by its glassy foe be slain. 
Her rod-distended parasol display; 
Make the rude crowd before her steps give way ; 
Affix the footstool to her slight settee; 
Be the slid slipper placed, displaced, by thee. 
Oft, though thyself be shivering with the cold, 
Her hand within thy bosotn* chafing^ hold ; 
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Nor think it mean, tacfc metuiess thurm% lb to^r^l 
Though nobly bwd, &0 *iirn>r of tbeifchr; 'ifr# 

. When bid** toth* siqpiare, ^ in:^ 

At earlier hour, and, lingering, late deport : , 
Run,lta%hatew pbce; all ebe <fefer; J Uu r>Cf 
Not crowds should stay thee, when thtoflktrto heH 
At night* the banquet ofer, she seeks hetbaMi 
And calk her slave; do thou, obsequious, come. 
Or, shodri^Ud thW 
Love hate* the slothful, be the Mtt obeykL • ••' 
If wheels be wanting, take on foot thy way ; ■ . 
No lowering weather should thy haste 4elay; T.5 
No parching dog-star heat; no whitening' track; 
That leads through deepening snow-drifts, hold 
thee back. 

, Love is like war : ye faint of heart ! begone ! 
No coward hands must bear our standards on. 
In these soft camps are countless labours found; 
Night, tempest, journeyings, many a grief, and 

« 

wound* 
The clouds shall drench thee with aerial rain, 
And thy cold limbs shall press th' unshelter'd plain. 



i 
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Are level open ways thy feet denied ? 

To barricaded doors are bolts applied ? 

Yet the free roof is open to the sky; 

Drop, or through stealthy windows slide from high. 

Thy hair-breadth 'scapes the nymph shall pleased 

approve; 
Herself the cause, and this thy pledge of love. 
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-.. • j'.... '-.a >'■'>. ■ K*rt» rr/v! u?Jfv 
WtUfU THE BftMBDY OF LOT* ' 



* • i. 



»'• * -^' . i /.*»** *!.'.* : La} 4>i* 



>'T 



';,»';* *M»> S*-l 



Takb ease away, aad snapt it Cupid's faofq^ill 
And dim, dewpmed, his ck^Utoixhi* gfaiyi 
Planes shade their banks; in strepnaithfr poplar 



'.'•V*? 



lares r 






The reed's moist stem in marshy meadows wares; 
So Ventts joys in ease; to end your Ioto, 
Let busy scenes your active ardour prom 
But languid sloth, but long unchided sleep, 
Wines that the nodding head, inebriate, steeps 
And idle dice unnerve, without a wound. 
The soul in unresisting softness drown'd. 
Then Love insidious steals, and slides within; 
Th' incautious breast admits the flattering sin. 
Love still the slothful haunts, but flighted flies 
The generous toil of agile enterprize. 
Let some great task thy vacant thoughts detain; 
The bar is open, and the laws remain. 
Plead for thy friend ; or, robed in white, contest 
The public suffrage, and the civic vest: 
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Or* warm in youth, midst fighting fieldfe afar 
Assume the bloody function of the war : 
And lo ! thy moments of voluptuous ease 
Shall turn to flight, from darings such as these. 
EVn now, with backward rein the Parthian yields, 
While Caesar's javelins lighten o'er his fields ; 
Go! twofold trophies let thy prowess prove; 
Quell Parthia's arrows, quell the darts of Love ! 
When by the Greek's bold spear soft Venus bled, 
She left her Mars the field, and trembling fled. 
Why burn'd iEgisthus with adulterous flame? 
Ask ye the cause? the cause is still the same: 
Soft leisure's ease. The rest slow wars detain; 
Greece pours her strength athwart the distant main; 
Wish'd he the camp ? the bar ? the plains of Greece 
Rang with no arms ; her courts were closed in peace. 
Love still was left: with idle hours opprest, 
He loved: 'tis thus Love steals upon the breast. 
'Tis thus the wily urchin fix'd remains 
With rooted hold, and fastens on the reins. 
The country too may charm thee into toil, 
And earnest culture of the teeming soil, . 

x2 
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All cfcre* might yield taittts fa«U*tri6di <Kre* 
Haste, yoke thy ctteti* lei the cro&ed ihtf* 
Rend the hard grotftid; &s citl lEMh% ^luiwrf shtfr 
Tht bwisd seed, awd AiA tf& lisrt^ Y<dfeu 
ft* ppfldert** *#>]* bead tUt pUfat ^Wyr> 
TV «*«fl*4fai biuKife fefcfti tWr tanking 
See the abut twwk*.ki bdbMfog MdriotUW «&fc{ 
fee dibbling floekM Out range «h<»> g*ti^ yfti£> 
On brag* edi rock* tl* gotta it« btfegvfaf-'^BJ^' 
Or to tfceir kkU the* fafeDttg «*feri ke*>i ^' 
The afaeplwrd t^k> Hi* r#*I tMUtah 4uKaluii& 
Wktte at hk feet the HfcteHfoi dega *f* I«Mf* - 
R* Be* etwy calf the heifer htm alWHeV < ■' 

. * 

And woodland echo*** deepen to the sttftcL 
Thyself may'st set the plant, and guide the rill, 
Whose freshening gushes through thy garden frill; 
And graft th' adopted bough, whose leaves unknown 
Shall clothe the tree with foliage not its own* 
When once those pleasing cares the soul surprize, 
Love shakes his fluttering wings, and powerless flies. 
Or let the chase invite thee to the field; 
Venus to Dian shall iiiglorioutf yield; 
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Now with staunch beagles track the dpubling hare; 
Now spread on yfopdy slope the meshy snore; 
y?iih motley-feathe^d net ajnaze the deer, 
And lance the wi]4 bpar with thy thrusting spear. 
The wearied man lpr po proud beauty grieves;' 
Night brings him rest, and dewy sleep relieves. 
Lighter th' employ, yet still employ is there. 
With biped reeds, or ooosipg string, to snare 
The quivering bird; or fyide in tempting bait 
The barbed hooky when fishes gorge their fate. 
By these, by those beguiled, unlearn your love; 
And, self- deceived, with stealthy progress move. 
Go, only go, though bound in strongest chains; 
Go far, and journey o'er the lengthening plains. 
Though at her name, in absence, tears will stray; 
Though thy foot falter in the middle-way. 
The less thy wish to go, yet go the more; 
Force thy slow feet, persist, and run before. 
Not rains, not Jewish sabbaths, should delay: 
Dread not of Allia's fight the luckless day ; 
Ask not what leagues are past, but what remain ; 
Nor near to linger fond excuses feign; 
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No note of time, ncir oft revert thy sight ; 
But fly; the Parthian's safety is his flight 

Hard are my precepts? Yes; but many a pain 
Must oft be borne, or health be sought in vain. 
The bitter juice with hand averse is pour'd ; 
In vain the patient craves the foodful board; 
To save a limb, the steel, the fire we brave; 
Our thirst-parch'd lips in sickness shun the wave; 
For thy mind's health then dost thou pain deny? 
Yet know the mind is of a price more high. 
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From the Amman, 
TO A WAITING MAID WITH TABLETS. 



Oh 1 skill'd the straggling locks with art to braid, 
Nape! too noble for a servile maid! 
Trained in soft offices of stealthy nights, 
Versed in ingenious signs, and wink'd delights : 
That oft hast spur d Corinna's wavering will, 
To my fond love's distresses faithful still: 
Take these my tablets, scrawPd at break of day: 
Give in thy mistress' hands; forbear delay: 
Not flint thy veins; not harden'd steel thy heart; 
Not simpler than thy knowing tribe thou art. 
Belike sly Cupid's bow has wounded thee: 
Think thine is the campaign, and fight for me. 
Say, when Corinna asks, " Is Ovid well?" 
" He lives in hope : " the rest the wax may tell. 
But while I speak, time flies : go, give with speed 
The note; at earliest leisure let her read. 
Mind, while she reads, watch close her brow, her 

eyes; 
The future limn'd in silent features lies. 
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Let her, when read, a lengthen'd answer trace; 
I hate the waxen tablet's glaring space: 
Close let her press her lines, her letters write 
Ev'n on the edge that I may strain my sight. 
Why tjre her fingers with the pep ? tlie s*up 
Be this, the eloquence of answer, " Com?." 
With laurel then will I the tablets twine, 
And as an offering lay at Venus' shri^: 
Mfpn maple-wood no njqre: inscribed fcbove^ 
" Ovid to Venus these, ,tr^e ministers of J^oye." 
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ELEGY ON TIBULLU8. 



If Memnon, if AcJwJles, drew, when dead, 

A Goddess-mother's tears, sad Elegy ! 
Thy undeserving tresses loosely spread, 

For now indeed thy name shall suited be. 
The poet of tjiy art — -thy glory burns— 

Tibullus* breathless body loads the pyre: 
Love breaks his bow, his quiver downward turns, 

And sees his torches dim their deaden'd fire; 
Apd droops his wings, and sprites his bosom bare ; 

Tears dew his ringlets; sobs convulse his breast; 
jSo from thy c*mp he pass'd, lulus fair! 

\yjien his borne bier thy sire iEneas press'd. 
Nor Jess the cjlead Tibullus Venus rnoved, 

Then when the wild boar rent her lover's thigh ; 
Yet bards are sacred deem'd, of heaven beWd: 

And some believe us fiU'd with deity. 
Officious Death profanes e'en sacred things: 

O'er all alike his darkening hands are spread : 
Ah ! died not Orpheus, Phoebus' son, whose strings 

HejLd ftrest beasts in trance of pleasing dread? 
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Lo! the same God his harp's reluctant them* 

~ Awaked: tbeiwaofei^ttnu^ 
Mieonidca, whose fount's perennial straw 

Bathes every poet's lips, yet Tandy sang. 
Him did Avenue itt its gnif> iiiii ft u s e i^^^ '*li " 

His stains alone elude the greedy rpifc\ A 
Tie tofl of T*oy endures in gk>riow>Mtfi^%^J , 

And web unraveffd by the nightly ^rfl^/ J 
Thus Nemesis, and DdU A», (thall lh« fttfX 

Who, first and lastv Tlbiaitf 
Ahl nymphs! wha£ aid can 

JEgyptian tknteek, anda kmely bed? '' 

,; JWhtn fijl die good, I doubt, ^»y weakaais ipie) 

*■ ' ■ * 

That there are Gods in heaven ; alike our doom : 

Live pure, though pure, ye die ; to shrines repair, 

• Death from the temple tears you to the tomb. 

Or go : let faith be placed in moving strains ; 

Behold Tibullus on his death-pile burn ! . 
Scarce of that graceful form and mind remains 

Enough to fill the hollow of an urn. 
Thee, sacred bard! could funeral fires deface? 

Nor fear upon that tender breast to prey? 
The flames, that shrank not from a deed so base, 

O'er golden shrines of Gods had swepti their way. 
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Love's queen, that on Sicilia's mountains reigns, 

Turn'd her soft eyes away, and drop'd a tear : 
Yet better this, than if Phaeacia's plains 

Had heap'd their dust upon thy unknown bier. 
Here did a mother close thy fading eyes, 

And to thy ashes the last offerings bear; 
Hither a sister came* in mourning guise, 

And, unadorn'd, tore loose her streaming hair. , 
With thy dear- kindred Delia too was seen, 

The former object of thy tender fire; 
And Nemesis, who last thy love had been, 

Her kisses mingled, nor forsook thy pyre. 
Delia departing murmur'd: " bliss was thine* 

And thine was life, when I thy flame was known ; " 
But Nemesis, " why at my loss repine ?" 

The i dying, faltering grasp * was mine alone." 
But if of mortal natures aught remain, 

Beyond an empty name, and flitting shade, 
Tibullus now has join'd the blissful train; 

E'en now he wanders in Elysium's glade. 
Thou, skill'd Catullus ! shalt the meeting give, 
Thy arm within thy Calvus' arm entwined: 
While ivy sprays, that ever-verdant live, 

With flowering wreath thy youthful temples bind. 
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And Qalbjs, thou, if fiilse th' accuser's tale, 

Unstain'd with treason 'gainst thy prince and 
friend, 
Thou, prodiga) of bleeding life ! sbalt hail 

The bard, whose steps along the valley wend. 
With them thy shade shall haunt, if shade there' be; 

Accomplish'd bard ! now added to the blest : 
Seep safe in quiet urn : oh peace to thee ! 

Light may the turf upon thy ashes rest ! 
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ELEGY ON HIS EXILE. 

FROM TUB - LAMENTATWNK." 



Now the swan's plumes are o'er my temples shed; 
White age my sable hair has silvery spread: 
Frail yeats creep an: a life inert is near; 
Now scarce erect toy firtitne infirm I rear: 
Now were it fit, soine term to toil assign'd, 
N6 ffeaf should rex solicitous my mind: 
That I should reap my ever favourite ease, 
And my soft leisure with light studies please. 
H&unt my small house, my ancient home and 

bo&d, 
And patrimonial fields, that miss their lord. 
While a loved wife, dear children, should enfold 
My neck, and in my country I grew old. 
Thus had I hoped to steal my life away, 
Not undeserving of this mild decay : 
The Gods thought otherwise: o'er sea and land 
They drove me to this bleak Sarmatian strand. 
In hollow docks the shatter'd ships recline; 
Lest, in mid-ocean, split the starting pine; 
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t 

Lest Sunt he fell, afcd shame his pahn-*arown*d speed, 
The languid race-horse crops the grassy mead: 
The veteran soldier, active now no more, 
Hangs by his old fire-aide the arms he beret 



y 



wand of fra 



Twas time no mote to breathe a fcrekm «ift*V| 

» 

Nor to a Scythiaa spriag in thirrt repf^lr j y 

* * « * 

But to wide gardens, (inch I JHft wtn»V , V| ^ 
Or seek the free of men, in Rome'* im\ippii« 

« • 

street- • : \ ; , % i *j .,n* 

This, for no thoughts the future oodd diving/ 
This soft old age I hoped would have beeqnpwe. I 
The Fates withstood : my early years they Messed, 
And bade calamity weigh down the rest. 
Ten lustres, free from moral stain, are fled: 
In life's worst stage misfortune bows my head. 
The goal of ease just opening to my view, 
A dreadful shock my chariot-wheels o'erthrew: ? 
Ah ! madman ! have I forced from, him a frown, 
Than whom the world no milder heart has known? 
And do my crimes that clemency exceed? 
Yet life is spared me for my error's deed. 
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Ah me! a life beneath the Northern pole ; 
Left to the Euxine's waves that blackening roll : 
Had Delphos' cave, Dodona's oak, in strain 
Prophetic warn'd me, I had dtem'd them vain. 
But nought so strong, though adamant its fram^ ' 
As that its strength repels Jove's rushing flame : 
Nor aught so high, above misfortune's rod, 
-But lies beneath th' o'er-ruling arm of God. 
What though my fault, in part, these miseries drew* 
Too hard a doom from angry heaven I rue. 
Warn'd by my fete, his gracious favour prize* 
Who sits vicegerent of the Deities. 
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fiMV Fojmxi TQjaa warn* . " rr , 4 , 



T 



N^Ti tfWi* a# llaia stiWa with -safrfewf iim 
An<J #*thkft* <!*« fly fcoe to ktfo** «i*#i : A 
Unne*t*fl rfy mttefd fefae «d fefete*M»* 
Th^spdrfc, tfcitpfea*d iayoaA, ric tcmfr rpmii: 

If rt*toi #«*, Aoa Wodldsfc nfo| kJcwr dte «b#; 
Such foil stfiftps ili prewwife fl» fey Imril mil 
Thn# I bttSfeltt, 'tatf WO*tt hi# tfeie«l W^f " 
Yet symbol* of aft arfloodS rtih rt l yp NM i ,<m*V/ 
If by my woes my yean should measured bc^ 
Sure Pylian Nestor were but young to a»6» 
Thou seest the steer, (and what more vigorous?) 

r 

yield 
His broken strength, long-harass'd in the field : 
The soil, that ne'er in fallow'd rest has lain, 
Exhausts its freshness, worn with crops of grain : 
The steed will flag, that round the circled space 
Unintermitted starts in every race: 
The ship, though rib'd with oak, shall spring her 

side, 
If, never dry, it stem the dashing tide. 



OVID. 
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Successive griefs have worn my manhood's prime, 

And turn'd me gray and old before my time. 

Ease nourishes the body and the mind; 

And both have with immoderate labours pinedj 

What fame of old the son of iEson bore, 

Who pass'd adventurous to this Pontic shore ? 

Yet with far lighter toil he hither came, 

Or truth must sink beneath a mighty name. 

He sought these barb'rous climes, by Pelias sent, 

Who scarcely ruled Thessalia's continent: 

Me Caesar's anger blasts ; whom earth obeys 

From the sun's rising to his setting rays. 

Grecia's first worthies to his bark were join'd ; 

But Ovid came, deserted of mankind: 

In solid galley Jason plough'd the wave; 

In a irail bark did I the ocean brave : 

No Tiphys steer'd; no wise Agenor's son 

Pointed what course to ply, what rocks to shun. 

Him royal Juno and Minerva led ; 

No Deities were here to shield my head: 

To him his furtive arts Love aiding brought; 

Which, oh ! that Love had ne'er by me been taught! 

- VOL. II* t 
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Hm l u mM lm A wmtoi ; tat jNteatjf ghtti fcrw* t >< ^ 
If 8tmA > oflfe»d«riGoi'*fi«)e«8eriakt. •"/, 
Oh feithftJiwfet With jurik*' Ifafkki »■..,. - i 
Ij^wasMftborthea, <*fcm iiim^jmiuI wMh tAte. 
And th«*>> -#hd«i youlig I left, whan kariag Rme, 

Thon> *y iny*^ r « ;/ 

Grant He*** !t*i**i*h I »ay1>*bMU^*ic#v 
And thy d»ng«i «d»eto *ftk ifli»rifmri ifa* 

Fold thy dhtriiittfhVl fwnoi4 arid ui^hrtii, hIV/ 
" Reg** for *» fea» tfca'd tlra bamtaowfiwie^ 
Tell, miBg£ag tears with teao, «y ■dfriiiitfi V«r? 
Blest ki the eanverse, I had faifwd Bo^tapn^^^ ' 
And incense tarn, with grafted lu*d, to ttwtt n^ 
From wbom my blissful restoration floors: 
To Caesar, and his livia, who alone . 
Is worthy found to grace a Caesar's throne ! 
Both earthly Gods: Aurora, speed die day I 
My prince appeased, ghine forth with rosy ray i 
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ALBINOVANUS. 

Bef. Ch. 85. 



FUNERAL ELEGIES. 
FRAGMENT ON THE VOYAGE OF GB&MANICUS. 



Caius Pedo Albinovanus was intimate with Ovid; 
who addresses to him an epistle from Pontus. He 
was an epic poet, and wrote The Theseid ; on the 
exploits of Theseus. He was, besides, reputed an 
elegant epigrammatist and fabulist. The elegies, 
which have come down to us, are sometimes er- 
roneously considered as the productions of Celsus 
Albinovanus, to whom Horace inscribes one of hit 
epistles. 

It is unfortunate that we are very incompetent 

y2 
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jodges rf tike merit rf Albtnoramis. Seneca hat 
indeed preferred a bpU .and poetical fragment on 
the passage of Drusus Gknnamais down tike Em* 
into tike Northern ocean, wliA Tacttos has de- 
•eribed in hi. peouw *on« n-nar: .fori. 
iL S3: and nil 'poems on tike death of Drain*. 
Nero Gandhis, one rf Ae two eon of LWa A»- 
gwta, already mentioned by tike tide of Geirmani- 
ens; and on that rf Mecaenas, are tens* rlasncal, 
and ingenious. But thfy are, from their /my 
nature, uiiiuteresthi g, The^nBek rf aB poenhle 
comporitions is funeral elegy ; where tike grief does 
not spring from a personal interest, but is pvt^oii 
Bke a not rf court mourning; and tike poet, la 
default of pathos, is driven to the expedient, rf 
being witty. It could yield but cold comfort to 
Livia, to be told that we all must die; and that 
Thetis also lost a'son* 



ALBINOVANUS. 



THE LAST WORDS OF MECJENA& 



Thus spoke Mecsenas, while his fate drew nigh, 
Chill'd with cold damps, and hastening now to die : 
" Oh had I died in Brutus' early youth, 
Ere yet he broke his loyalty and truth ! 
I saw the boy in ripen'd manhood stand, 
The work of mighty Caesar's forming hand. 
Would I had died ere that dissension rose."— 
Check'd by reserve his patriot accents close: 
And now, to sight expiring, he demands 
Terentia's voice, her kisses, and her hands: 
" Enough, Augustus! that I lived thy friend, 
And, still beloved by thee, approach my end. 
Some few soft drops thy melting eyes will shed, 
When sudden tidings speak Mecaenas dead. 
Light let the earth be thrown upon my breast; 
A decent grave is all my last request. 
But let me in thy speech and memory live; 
Thy thoughts and words shall still existence give. 



, lint it bebora the* I should Kre beloved; 
Dead to mh( M ftct wont ■ flsM v nvuif n t 
With dust and ■*!» mix'd, wlut^er I be, 
SdU mart my conscious soul remember thee. 
Softly I Imfttfef *y Heft botmty Mo* ; 
And life seem'd only for thy take poateaL 
lloogh arbiter «f honours, yet my part 
Wilt pwjr; ' oointent 1 to be thy heart or heart 
tiVe, dear oM man t aadlate :!k' stars ascend; 
- Earth Want* din yet; then Ion thy life extend. 
Adopted youth*, twice worthy of tuy nuw, 
Shall actiH perpetuate the Cesarean feme; ."'." 
And, of a. Hoe secure, thy Ijvia see 
lily daughter's son replace her ravieVd progeny, 
Till thou, a God on earth, from Gods thy line, 
By fostering Venus led, on Julias' breast recline. 
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PASSAGE OF GERMANICUS. 



Long have they left the sun's bright orb behind 
Exiled from earth's tat bounds, they tempt the 

wind: 
Dare through forbiddenglooms toguide their proref* 
And touch the western goal* and farthest shores* 
Sudden they launch amidst that firosen deep, 
Which ocean's monster brood* unwieldly, sweep; 
Fierce whales there wallowing roll; sea-wolves 

emerge, 
Mount the seized deck, and cling from every surge. 
The crash of ice accumulates their dread, 
And grounded keel; the depth of waters fled; 
They deem, abandon'd in an evil hour, 
The sea's wild monsters shall their limbs devour. 
One on the towering prow, far-gazing, stands, 
And beats the vapours with his striving hands ; 
No sight discern'd, the world is snatch'd away: 
Faint, from obstructed breast, his words their 

sounds essay: 
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"Ah I whither are we home?"' the nuhmg BAt 
Sinks, and die shadows of eternal night 
Rest on these boundaries of Nature's reign : 
An earth forsaken, and a desert main. ■ ■ '-> I 
Eiploje we tribes, that breathe another fuse? ' 
Realms, tminscribed in Time's historic roll? 
God* warn as back; for not to mortal eyes i 
May those dark limits of existence rise. '■■•k-' 

Why . burst oar osn an these forbidden deeps, 
Where many a God in sacred silence sleeps?*' '- 



Cornelius &etoetm 



SEVERUS. 

Bef. Cb. 24. 



POEM ON JETNA. 
PHAGMEXT OF A POEM ON THE CIVIL WARS. 

ENGLISH TRANSLATOR : JABEZ HUGHES, 



Publius Cornelius Severus is addressed by Ovid, 
in one of his epistles from Pontus, by the title of 
" Greatest Poet of Mighty Kings : " alluding, pro- 
bably, to the subjects of his tragedies and heroic 
poems ; though some have understood it to mean, 
by somewhat of a forced hyperbole, that he was a 
favourite of the court. The compliment of Ovid, 

Fertile thy breast 5 and none, who till the steep 
Of Helicon, a richer harvest reap, 

is sanctioned by the opinion of Quintilian, who 
gives high praise to an unfinished poem of Severus 
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on the Sicilian War, between Augustus ai*d Sexttos 



that 4J1 rnitiarhr dentil 
e rank which ms youthful 



Pompey; and pbserw 



prevented his attaining the rank 

genius appeared to promise* "' 

It seems doubtful whether «JEtm" be the pro- 
dnctkmof Severus,*or even of the Augustan era. U 
has been sometimes cktscd among the"Catakcta* 
or short pieces of VirgiU „ It is not without pnnrical 
power, especiaUy in the physical aiul jph^ 
details ; b«t it sterna to m*# *W^^lm***** 
perspicuity. The fragment on the death of CScerw 
contains obvious sentiments, expressed with clawirai 
purity of sty le. 



CORNELIUS SEVERUS. 



Prim ike Poem on Mtna. 
VOLCANIC ORGANIZATION OF THE EARTH. 



Wherb'br the globe, immense in circuit, sweeps, 
Girt by the curving ocean's bounding deeps, 
Not solid is the mass; but hollowed shrinks, 
And, intersected, into caverns sinks. 
Earth hangs suspended; while* its secret ways 
In excavations wind their narrowing maze: 
And, as the streams of blood in alleys flow, 
Through the vein'd body wandering to and fro, 
And feed the gushing life; earth's gulphs beneath 
Bid circulated vapours, transverse, breathe. 
Whether, when this vast universe, of old, 
In seas and earth and stars divided rolTd; 
First flow'd the sky; then ocean pour'd its waves; 
Last earth sank down, but scoop'd in chinky caves : 
And, as thrown out from some loose, stony, heap, 
Th' uneven fragments dislocated leap; 



%* 
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Turn'd o'er and o'er the rocty ckwlqrs place 
Their self-hung weight on many-hollow'd space; 
Such is earth's mould, and so king cavern* paaft 
Beneath, not prest in c on s tipa ted mask 

Whether ihe cause inhere in crumbling jraste 

- » 

Of ancient time; nor thus the new<4bnn*d earth 

was traced; ~ 

If the rare fluid from its prison flees, 

Or watt* with perennid tfny fc,,' "" 

Eat the resisting soil, and soften stow; 
Or, pent within elastic vapours prey 
On the hard mass, and mine for fire a way; 
Of whether all in conflict mix'd are found 
Within some secret hollows of the ground ; 
Whatever the latent cause, I touch not here; 
The mighty cause shall in th' effect appear. 
Who will not trust a void, that sees the flow 
Of mighty springs from yawning chastn below ? 
Why idly waste his words in subtle theme, 
When bursts the conflagration's flowing stream? 
Let then the mighty springs from every side 
In fiery witness call each wandering tide: 
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And let him from the fiill-pour'd current know 

The scoop'd, contracted, fount that boils below. 

• 

The broad-rolTd streams, again subsiding, fall; 

Or that dread headlong gulph absorbs them all; 

Or, secret rushing through their hidden caves, . 

They burst remote in unexpected waves. 

If that sulphureous gulph, diverging wide, 

Through diverse channels rolls its harbour'd tide $ 

Or if the fire* in vain, a passage tries, 

And earth, inert and solid, sluggish lies: 

If crags above the buried floods are thrown, 

That,* Hid, return, or rise where. erst unknown; 

It moves not wonder that the winds, when pent 

In hollow pass, escape through porous vent. 

Lo! earth shall bid her certain tokens rise, 

And signs that cleave to thy observant eyes. 

Here shalt thou read of depths beneath the ground. 

Swept by encroaching fires in night profound. 

Behold, in prospect Chaos ever lies, 

And ruins boundless upon ruins rise. , 

Dens in the forest from thy glance retreat, 

And caverns still are delved beneath thy feet. 
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So&r, btfuml, nidi the mighty w^"" -»»i 
Seta totffa&rilgnw tlw «ak»owk4fe«pt» Ijgli; 
Stobtfe mdactMa ibid thy thtiagfct*«fightt i '* 
AndJ«itkaf hfrWrn-thhyte bwik<» «p»^git. 
Willi firwr Ibrae, «d ■wijwgmtmnft tiAcy"^ 
the to» stfll r»gn from it* pcst-Nfrttrf* '** "« 
U6r «rav inftad» annate nidi fiiioif^Kii;'"""^^ 
ThanwhenitJotfetkeev*; • nih»W*M JA flft 
This throa^k mose chans mast fattrgt^yaftfti>, 
... its way; ' -' ') ■...-••«):; Avl-i-.V 

Thk nigbtitr ban exasperate by dtlayj «: ^ '*' 
Bat pot Ike 4arjr vapour's feifo tfgttat/ f * f 
Through hardest channels works it* *p#wtt*wt$ 
The flame through yielding matter turns aside, 
And cleaves its soften'd course with sinuous tide. 
Hence earthquake shocks are felt: hence reels the 

ground: 
When the dense vapour, roll'd in chasms profound, 
Th' inerter substance drives before its waves, 
Boils in earth's veins, and agitates her caves. 



. / 
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FROM A LOST POEM ON THE CIVIL WARS. 
PROSCRIPTION OF CICERO. 



T. he breathing visages of high-soul'd men 
On their own rostrums hung: but, singly, there 
The mnrder'd Cicero's features, 'midst the rest, 
Caught every eye. Then, to their thoughts return 
The Consul's mighty acts; the knitted hands 
Of foul conspirators ; detected leagues 
Of guilt, and dark patrician infamy. 
Then is Cethegus 9 punishment alive 
Before them; and the 611 of Catiline 
From his atrocious hope to every breast 
Returns. Ah ! what avail'd the public breath 
Of favour, and th' assembled people's shout? 
And years all full of honours ? What avaiPd 
An age expended in the sacred arts 
Of learning, and philosophy ? one day 
Has snatch'd the glory of the citizen : 
The tongue of Latian eloquence is mute; 
Grief-smitten. He, of anxious Romans, erst, 
The guard and safety ; he, his country's head ; 









H I I i 



The fiknatab champion; he. tfttfvafalic wee 
Of right and kw; jibe Sanaa'*' onde,' 
And «gan of the gfettf* iTifcilt W : 
Now dumb far ever lliimmli A' MNMnfr MmL 
.Time ftetmea now covni^aed; ibet JttM^/jbp&f H ' j 

4 l 

ITiat wroeght such mighty 4eed»« ;m*!fP!lft 

In triumph; nor Ms eyes n*«ft#,9?fKfc, u< a ^f) 
Fat* dippay tarM, nor hNd ( -t&;faftpBft£M|, 
No time can waah Antofrim ' g*9t.#P»f» *; flv .j ■ j- 
Not men revpge banner, iktag w«nVdm>i.»H 
Oa M a c e don ia n P<#»es; nor' oil thee, , .;;( rr . , { 
Dread Syphax; nor on royal Philip's head; 
Not such indignities Jugurtha took 
Though led in triumph; nor 'stern Hannibal 
Who fell before our wrath. His body, safe 
From insult, found a refuge ill the grave. 



<grat(us. 

V 

GRATIUS. 

Age of Augustas. 



CYNEGETICS, OR HUNTING. 
HALIEUTICS, OR FISHING. 

ENGLISH TRANSLATOR: WASEb 



Of Gratius Faliscus nothing more is known than 
that he was contemporary with Ovid, who alludes 
to his poem on Hunting, in the Elegies from 
Pontus : 

Gratius the banter's dexterous arms supplied. 

Only fragments of his poems remain : His style is 
somewhat dry and technical, and often obscure ; it 
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. SS6 nmcaaan or the cLtme 



demerit of tfdactic (verity, h* 
flowug elegance of, tfaa^ef^ who, tfeegk paw 
haps a lev original, is a note dear aad gneefejl 
writer. Gntnb ha* «iU aW jmtae«iqm to the 

imagmarion and theahraort epic iigplj of 

<Jii Mi ) 



» , i ♦ i ' » 



Oppian. 



./ 
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« From the Cynegetics. 
VARIETIES OF HOUNDS. 



Dogs claim the highest place, the chiefest share 
Of these thy arts, and this thy woodland care. 
Whether in open war thou press thy foes, 
Or wiles of stealing stratagem oppose. 
A thousand soils are native to the hound, 
And qualities of various strain abound. 
Th' untoward Mede yet fierce the game essays, 
The Gelt from difPrent clime divides the praise. 
Scythians, declining war, sagacious ply, 
And Persians hunt the prey, aloof, or nigh. 
Some Indians rear, an eager headstrong race; 
Others, Arcadians, mild, yet staunch in chace. 
Th' Hyrcanian scorns his native boiling blood, 
And courts a fiercer seed in savage wood. 
The woodland Venus smooths the rough access, 
And joins in gentle bond each strange caress. 

z 2 
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The fell adulterer of the forest comes, 
And through the peaceful kennel grimly roams. 
The female hound the tiger's rush sustains, 
And draws her breed from more impetuous veins. 
Th' impatient whelp shall round his kennel bay, 
And even the flock shall fall his bleeding prey: 
So let him glut : these crimes of home-shed blood 
Are shaken off in combats of the wood. 
The Umbrian springs the game, but turns to fly; 
Would but his courage with his instinct vye! — 
What if we cross the tides, that refluent roar 
'Twixt Belgic Gaul and Britain's nearest shore? 
Oh what sure gain shall this our cost repay? - 
Unless the hue and shape thine eye delay: 
Fallacious both; for here the Briton fails; 
But in the tug of war, where strength avails, 
Molossian mastiffs he shall far transcend, 
Though, in close wiles, Epirus' dogs contend. 
Their country's mode the Arcarnanians know, 
And steal from silent ambush on the foe. 
Th' iEtolian rouzes up the boar, ere near: 
A blundering vice^ and yells through rage, or fear : 
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Yet scorn not in the arts of chace the breed :' 
Wonderous their patient strength, their scent, thcii 

speed. 
I then Would mix the breeds : a quicken'd sense 
Will Umbrian mothers to rash Gauls dispense : 
Gelonian females from th' Hyrcanian sire 
Derive a portion ' of his daring fire. 
Th' JEtolian females lose the babbling tongue 
When from Molossian sires they teem with young. 
Of every virtue thus thay cull the flower ; 
And nature favours in the genial hour. 
But, if a lighter pastime be thy care ; 
To chase the deer, or track the doubling hare: 
The Flandrian hound is famed as fleet and true; 
And Gallic bracb, of gray and changing hue 
Swift as the wing, or thought itself she flies, 
Hunts the roused game, but stents notwhereitlies. 
In scent and chase the Flandrians glory gam; 
Could they the covert track with silent brain, 
And, while jn fell of sport they press the prey, 
Disguise their joy, nor give their clamours way: 
All qualities, the wikUcross breed may claim, 
Would then be theirs : their spirit foils their aim. 
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No worthless race, no vulgar country blends 
To cross the Lybian breed; for Sparta sends 
Her pack, and Crete her strain commixing lends. 
Hagnon, the son, of iEstylus,: first bound 
With a loose leathern slip the high-neck'd hound : 
Boeotian Hagnon : whose; peculiar name 
In this our craft attested lives, to fame. 
While; the new art yet scarce attempted lay, 
Wavering unfix'd, he found the nearer way: 
Nor with him drew a motley crowd along, 
Nor nets, far-reaching the wild brakes among: 
His only guard and hope of Lybian -breed. * 
Tracks the known haunts through thicket, brook, 

and mead: 
Task of pale dawn : then fresh he scents the trail ; 
Or, if confused the vapours taint the gale, 
Hangs at a fault, and courses round and round 
Till of his game the single scent is found. 
Thus the clear egress from the covert traced, 
He springs upon the track in lengthening haste.: 
As round Achaia's circus whirls the. steed, 
Proud of his blood, and panting for the meed. 
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But, lest his forward eagetfness. prove yam, 
The thong's firm law his ardour i&ust restrain; ' 
Lest with his yelping tongue he rouze the prey, 
Or new temptations lure him from his way 
With pledge of easier game: and, turn'd aside, 
He mar the scent, which first his nostril tried. 
If better fortune guide his staunch career, 
His toil welt-spent, the winded covert near, 
Then, that the hunter might observant know, 
From speaking signs, the couch'd, detected foe; 
His mil joy quivers in his flickering tail, 
He digs, and champs the ground, and snufls the gale. 
But, lest the pledge deceive his foremost haste, 
The briar<-set circuit by his foot is traced: 
The double passage tried, through which the prey 
Or enters in his couch, or starts away. 
If the first hope, though rarely fruitless, fail, 
Alive he flings upon a happier trail: 
Retreads his former steps with rallying spring, 
And courses round in an unbeaten ring. 
Then, when full conquest with its end is crown'd, 
Divide the spoil with thy companion hound. ,-; 



ted »•» iifc>»tiii»Mwp<l»*W) wnat' 
WnlM at* Mi'PilMVI in mlrin <«W 
BW<Ji«w»»>«>W*W»l tfi inn tH 

Whom-™— U>«MkMt4d|i*l — H 'llHlliril 

wimh- iiwg ofM#iin iiii>'ii»^hii («*■-'" 

Or. Mfc*g MlMV).l>li»«llliilllllllPJI^Plf4! 



lax ajsa»itebts«»V ilaliiiitlj 'IHeHH.ne»| ;«*', 
Qfifia an ihatnj in MAfilt'ln'tliA' aiii I"' 
For raokrmptid.il,™, woulftr So'etSe^aceeoV 
Nor shall the cbace convict thy careless head; 
Nor thou the loss of disappointment find, 
Wnjie prudence comes too late, and halts behind. 

Join them of equal age: the breed design 
By the sure pledge of their mWrious line. ■'■ 
Let die cross-wherp, thongh wild, of form tmcontn, 
Show that Ms parents bum'd with vigorous youth. 
First is the dog for generous instinct join'd: 
Next for the goodly structure of the kind; 
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Lest the degenerate breed its race belie, 
And differing whelps abate their quality* 
High let the genuine hound his forehead ?eaf; 
Shaggfd on his head should stand each bristling *&$ 
His mouth stretch'd wide; his gaping jaws exhale 
Tk«r agisting fee* in smoakmg gale: 
Concave his belly, and his loins comprest; 
Short-taiFd, long-sided; let the hair invest 
His neck j* parted curl ; not lengthening roll'd 
In tufts, nor thinly sensitive of cold. 
From nervous shoulders let the breast swell high, 
His roomy chest his labouring lungs supply. 

Avoid the hound who treads with broaden'd feet, 
That soft and sore of touch the thickets beat., 
Hard 'shanks and sinewy thighs must brave the field, 
And solid claws these hardy contests wield. 

But vain will all thy training labours prove, 
Unless, deep-hidden in some dark alcove, 
The chamberM female yield to one alone; 
Nor* in love's season, have adulterers known; 
But make the praise of chastity her own. 
Sweetest the rapture of a first embrace; 
Impatient Nature fires th' infuriate race. 
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Wlirn now tin- future jnnthi-r I 

All strange intruders nor ti> all I 

Vet her, while pregnant, res* : her service spare ■ 

Scarce can *he now her growing burthen bar: 

I then adti*e, L-*t her unruly brood 

Puligue il»- inotlirr, while they drain their food ; 

A»a) the litter by some certain lest, 

kAnd pick the bad of structure from the rest. 
Their own sure mark* will point thy judging 
eye: 
The whelp, thiil •hall for woodbind honours vie, 
Throws loose his tender limbs in uncouth mould ; 
.Scorns with the brother whelps his lot to hold; 
Asserts the mother realm; usurps the teatj 
And frees bis back in noon's relaxing heat 
But passive in the cool of evening skies 
Beneath th' encumbering whelps he buried liesv 
. Lift in thy poising hands his future might; 
And be. his brothers in the balance light: 
The pledge shall not deceive thee, nor the signs 
With false prediction shall disgrace my lines. 

Straight let the female hound parturient share ' 
A softer nurture, more obsequious care 
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She, duly carried to her whelps, will heed 

Her charge, and long bdstow the help they need. 

But, when the suckling hound her office fells, 

And o'er the mother's cares the chace prevails; 

Nourish the whelps with mess of milk and bread; 

Not with the cost of eager luxury fed. 

Thy pampering kindness to thy loss redounds-: ' 
No worse excess, uneurb'd by temperate bounds 
Does on the human sense insidious prey 
And eat the finer faculties away. 
Let reason raise betimes th' opposing hand, 
And luxury's soft encroaching vice withstand : 
By this, their bane, the kings of JEgypt sank, 
Who M area's wines in concave jewels drank ; 
Andreap'd from Ganges' banks the breathing spice, 
Minions of sloth, and cup-bearers of vice. 
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The finny Polypus with sluggish hold 
Clings to the rocks, and shuns the meshy fold. 
Still with die place assumes, and shifts his hue, 
And, as that varies, varies to the view. 
He snaps the bait that quivers on the line, 
But swift eludes the lifted rod's design; 
Unclasps his arms, and buoys above the main, 
And foils the swallow'd hook, disgorged again. 
Tlie Mullet lashes with his tail the prey, 
Shakes from the Amejng book, and bear* away/. ■' 
Roused to keen wrath, the Pike ia hurried by, ■ ■ 
Chasing the wafting waters as they fly. 
Tossing his head, the barbed hook he draws. 
That falls relaxing from his gaping jaws. 
The Lamprey, conscious of destructive power, 
Fails not himaplf in danger's trying hour ; 
With sharpest bite encounters with the lines, 
Nor to the net his threatening soul resigns. 
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The Sacred Fish his armed back prepares, 
Nor sees himself the weapon which he bears ; 
He feds his spinal force, and, turn'd supine, 
Cuts short the hook, and saws the sever'd line. 
But animals, that breathe the upper air, 
And in deep woodlands make their thorny lair, 
Are seized with startling frights of vain alarm, 
Or, anger-frenzied, rush upon their harm. 
The agile Lion on his hunters springs, 
And breasts the javelin, as in air it sings: 
More daring burns, and, ramping in his course, 
Shakes Us nerved loins, and spends his raging force; 
And, prodigal of strength, provokes the foe 
To deal in death th' accelerated blow. 
From the Lucanian cavern's stony lair 
Rolls forth, uncouth of form, the grisly Bear. 
What senseless instinct urges to his fate 
The stupid fierceness of his sluggish weight? 
Behold the Boar his wrathful bristles rear, 
And rush opposed, and grapple with the spear; 
'Gainst frequent wounds bis stubborn fury tries, 
And, with spear'd entrails, bleeds, and foams, and 
dies. 
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Some trust their speed, and fly in ceaseless fear : 
As trembling Hares, and ruddy-spotted Deer. 
In speed the generous honour, and in speed 
Consists the greater glory of the Steed : 
Whether he darts, victorious,* to the goal, 
And all the racer triumphs in his soul; 
Or round the spacious cirque careering Hies, 
With seven-fold sweep, and wins the chariot-prize. 
Hast thou not seen the conquering Hunter bear 
His head on high, and snort the passing air? 
Or, on his lofty back, in conscious pride, 
Wear the sbagg'd honours of the lion's hide ? 
With what a pace he tramples o'er the plain, 
Bends his arch'd neck, and swells in every vein ! 
And, slow-returning, with the weight of spoil, 
Paws with his haughty hoof the measured soil ! 
And, here, of Hounds the praise and courage view ; 
Of scent sagacious, that untired pursue ; 
Now, with raised nostril, snuff the tainted gales 
Now, close, with downward nose, explore the trail ; 
Now, opening shrill, the started beast betray, 
And on their lords with chiding voices bay : 
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And, if he leave the hostile pack behind, 
The following dogs press fleeter than the wind ; 
Up every rising hill, impetuous, strain, 
And sweep the level range of every plain. 
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MANILIUS. 



Age of Augustus. 



ASTRO NO Mi C8. 

English Transtatort: 

SHBRBURNE, CftBBCK. 



Of Cadus, or Marcus, Manilius, Manlius, «r Mai- 
line* for the name is differently spelt in different 
copies, we know nothing, but from the internal evi- 
dence of hit work. The objections grounded on the 
omission of his name by Ovid, who probably was 
banished before Manilius wrote, or by Quintilion, 
cannot weigh against the concurrent testimony of 
several passages of his poem, in favour of his being 
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an Augustan writer. Hai dedication m ni thaw . 

Am, on whwUinuiMtk aallaaa wait | 
AM who, throw* ft GW, fcnl the hema 

lfr— thcs iy iiraftti | My LwiliaUia Ma a. 

Augustus, the adopted bod and b«r c i is 

here plainly addressed. He alludes* in another 
place, to the retu-eaum^rf <I5bBtiuB to Rhodes. 

Oh happ? hUnd t Men by laaf as* am I , 



' Th f|On tapow «f IfetiilinlWi 

True nuniiun of tbo Sob %. sbm* there oar eyei 
Foresee the world 'j great light, that ihal) in Cmr riie. 

- Spence remarks it, as a strong corroborative cir- 
cumstance, that the poem agrees in many parti- 
culars with the ancient celestial globe, found in 
the ruins of Rome, and deposited in the Farnese 
palace. 

That Manitius was a Roman has been inferred 
from the line 

And Hannibal, who foil'd oar read; ekatni. 
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but a foreigner, naturalised in Rome, would speak 
as a Roman. The following verse may at least 
imply that he wrote his poem in Rome : 

When tw iD-born Remus bade these towers arise. 

Some have thought Manilius to be the same with 
Manilius of Antioch, the astronomer; whom Pliny 
mentions as being brought captive to Rome, with 
his feet chalked, like those of a slave when ex- 
posed to sale: and a coin is spoken of, stamped 
with the figure of a man in a foreign habit, with a 
sphere beside his head, and the inscription Manili. 
But the Manilius of Antioch was brought to Rome 
in the time of Sylla, ninety-five years before the 
death of Augustus. Now it is plain, from the fol- 
lowing passage, that the author of the Astronomies 
wrote about five years before this emperor's death. 

As when, of late, barbaric nations rose, 
And broke the truce Rome granted to her foes : 
When fierce Germania hemm'd her Varus round, 
And with three legions' blood imbrued the ground. 

If then he were theastronomical professor, brought 
to Rome in the time of Sylla, he could not be less 

2 a2 
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than a lrandred and twenty yearn old, at the time 
of writing this passage : yet he hopes for old age 
to enable him to prosecute his work with conrea* 
pondent care and labour. 

May fortune favour this my great design ; 
And* fall of yean, a* easy Hf • fee mtoe; 
That V from toils emerged,, may reach, tbe shore. $ 
The mighty grasp, and the minute explore. 

Pliny speaks of another Manillas, or Manbas* a 
HWthematician; who invented a zodiacal au>-dial^ 
in the fetmof a golden faatt; which wa& placed* 
by order /of Augustus, cm the topi oS an obelisk 
Thai this might have bees* the peel is not impm> 
babk; although it be- not necessary that the aa&ar 
of a poem on astronomy should actually be a 
thematicat professor. 

After what has been said* it is needles* to 
mine the opinion of those who pretend that Mani- 
lius is the same with Mauling Theodoras, an astro- 
nomer of the age of Theodosius, and the subject 
of one of Claudian's panegyrics. 

Tbe poem has not only suffered from the muti- 
lations of age or accident, but was; probably lest 
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imperfect by die author: m a wxth boot, on the 
planetary system, seem* to have been contem- 
platech The deficiency has been supplied by 
Julius Firmioms, a Christian Latin poet, of the 
age of Constatitme. The unfinished appearance 
of the Astronomies may induce a belief that the 
work, although written in the Augustan age, was 
interrupted by the'death of the author; and that 
the unpublished manuscript lay in private hands, 
and was little known. The poem was discovered 
in a German monastery, some time in the fifteenth 
century, by the learned Poggio Bracciolini* who 
was engaged by some cardinals of Rome hi the 
search of ancient authors, and who also brought to 
light Lucretius, and Quintilian. 

I have little doubt that Manilius Was really a 
foreigner* The name is ancient in Rome; but 
might have been adopted. His style is frequently 
barbarous; and though Ovid may support him in 
his sparkling antithetical conceits, his language N 
has not the cast of elegant Latinity. His phraseo- 
logy is often obscure and forced, when there is no 
excuse from the technical nature of the subject 
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laattenoniical descriptions are usually 
film and graphical. With all its faults, and not- 
withstanding tmB occasional turgid glitter, and am- 

bilioo. point of ; utotimmtt itWyoaai.hai ♦fayrint 

common merit. The physical part is luminous, 
and die philosophy frequently sublime. He adopts 
the Ptolemaic hypothesis that the earth is sus- 
pended immoveably in the centre of the universe ; 
but his general notions of the nature and jmsition 
of the stars are consistent with astronomical 
science ; and he supposes with the Pythagoreans 
that the phenomenon of the milky way is pro- 
duced by a crowded circle of stars : a conjecture 
which the telescopes of G&liisso have improved to 
demonstration. The system of Manillas is inter- 
woven with the stellar fatality of the Stoics ; and 
his work contains a complete scheme of the ancient 
astrology. 
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ROTUNDITY OF THE EARTH. 



Be not amazed that earth's machine suspend 
Its buoyant mass, but let thy gaze ascend, 
Where hangs the firmament itself on high, 
And, baseless, rolls upon vacuity. 
This from the movements of its orbs appears, 
And flying course of those revolving spheres. 
Suspended glides die sun, and winds around 
Each tropic goal, in ether's blue profound: 
Through heaven's clear void the stars and moon 

are hurl'd ; 
The same aerial law suspends the world. 
Earth scoops in middle air its concave place; 
Poised, equi-distant, on th' abyss of space : 
• Not stretch'd a plain, but rounded in a ball, 
It swells and sinks with equal rise and fall. 
'Tis thus terrestrial nature fills the gaze, 
And thus the firmament its forms displays. 
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She wyi oblique of AaiTi tlirtfcd fat ^ .^ **» 
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KottOhtfeM* fecrgtft aril MIMl„pfai g r^fffe 
His coasts disclose, shkfes Canopw' iter: 
And they, the dwellers an th' opposing shore* 
On whom he shines, in vain the Bear explore : 
The intermediate globe's projections rise*. 
Snatch heaven from earth, and bound th' occluded 

eyes. 
Witness thou, Moon I to Earth's oonveaing swell ; 
Whene'er in dun eclipse thy planet fell, 
Not all the nations saw thy light decreast, 
But first it faded on the distant east 
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The regions, streteh'd beneath the midmost sky, 
The west beheld thy wings discolour d fly: 
And where th' extremities of earth arose 
The cymbals dash'd to aid thy labouring throes. 
Were earth a plain, thy stricken orb would show 
Its rueful shade to all the world below. 
But, since the earth declines into a sphere 
The {Janet must by slow degrees appear : 
Rising, or falling, in an orb it sweeps 
O'er sinking hollows and ascending steeps: 
Surmounts receding circles in its flight, 
And marks earth'6 rounded outline to the sight. 
Man's various tribes the round terrestrial share, 
The woodland beasts, and hovering birds of air; 
In part the peopled convex northward tends; 
In part to climates of the south descends : 
Beneath our feet in opposition lies, 
And overtops itself in long declivities. 
With self-eluding surface swells the ball, 
With equal rising, and with equal fall. 
Here, from his east the Sun advancing shines, 
And towards our west with slanting glance declines: 




gW*a*a%4U«'«U.tt*«U V «9 > Hit 
And itt MfcaAim »Mnliu*M<ja ij.j jo.IT 
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And their own waters bind the parted hemisphere*. 
This frame of vast and complicated mould ; 
This boundless system on its centre roll'd; 
These parts that, differing nil, yet all agree, 
Of air, and fire, and earth, and spreading sea ; 
A soul divine informs with quickening force; 
A God around it winds his sacred course. 
By silent instinct bids the fabric roll, 
Disposes all, and leagues it in a whole; 
Th' alternate parts und' powers connected run, ..' 
And, various in its forms, the world a one. 
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CONNEXION OF THE UNIVERSE. 



All has inspired the scienced Sisters' lays; 
Trodden are Helicon's unnumber'd ways; 
And how the streams from Greek's fountain head f 
Confused and troubled, flow within their bed: • 
With insufficient draught the waters sink/ 
While bards rush thronging to the well-known brink. 

Be mine o'er dew-sprent grass to bend my feet, 
Where meads bloom fresh, by wearing track unbeat; 
Be mine to search the murmur-brooding wave 
That purls unseen in some secluded cave : 
Which never birds withharden'd beak have sip'd* 
Where never sun his flame ethereal dip'd. 
Mine is the theme : no other bard's design : 
Not stolen, but wrought, I build the lofty line : 
In lonely chariot through the heavens I ride; 
In single bark I dash the waves aside. 

Nature instinct with mind my theme shall be, 
And God infused in sky and earth and sea : 
Tempering the mighty mass with equal laws, 
Alternate harmony creation draws: 
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A WW deep-instill'd within H moves; 
Through ill its parts one ruluig spirit rove*: 
Bound the vast orb HT*fi%rtioi» roll, 

Cilw: tfcw.inasa, of Ismsireci ptttM iiisdiwIaWT 
,WaBei —wad h lii nK », atii sin's ns&ag jpfafla/. ' 
Uaha* an MAbme^twUam s>^a4tv;<W> 
And &•■*>* aus aftUiaga fa orisr ofcaitrU; 
JUrtn :&*« ibv airy .«* w<*^ start amy, ■' / 
AftcUplaoata, radiag in tlupr edata, *if.' Jl . 
;1Jm) toUm* baavena atand Mill; tor bodia. i»** 
In stated orcW throagh to* sqmb abovat . 
No man the dtfkncw ofaUiiaaUjahjht , > , i 
Would now avoid, and now pursue the light) 
Showers nourish earth; winds ether; sea With 

rain 
Fill the swoln clouds; nor riven feed the main; 
Nor from the deep perennial fountains glide; - 
Nor this great whole, with equal parts allied, 
From its just parent each proportion know, 
That stars might ever shine, and Waters flow: 
And through their course the heavenly bodies fly, 
Nor from their balanced orbit swerve on high ; 
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Not changed by motion, but sustain'd, they roll, 
And order'd worlds pursue the leading souL 

This God, this ruling instinct, from on high 
Rules earthly beings by the starry sky. 
Thougfc fer remold bjr interval immeiue, 
He makes the stars be felt : their orbs dispense 
The death and life of all that lire oar die ; 
Each mind's peculiar bent, and quality. 

Let me this truth by sure example prove: 

* 

The heavens controul the fields: bestow, remove 
Earth's varying fruits: the rolling ocean sway; 
Heave on the land, or snatch the waves away. 
For to I the seas, that in their rage rebel, 
Now moved beneath the lunar planet swell, 
Or foam with swift refux; now ductile roH, 
Following the sun, that yearly turns the pole. 
So animals, that deep the waters range, 
In shelly dungeons shut, their bodies change 
With motions of the moon : so Luna ! thou 
Reveal'st thy forehead by thy brother's brow: 
By his resumest thy shining visage, bright 
Or dim,' as his clear aspect lends thee light ; 
And by another star thy star ascends to sight 
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Un&mstioos^of th^s&ves* nor skill'd to kntiur 
Yfikfrt secret Igfratiiar chaimfd existence bind, i 
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Where tl» desoended God hk spirit pours ; m* 

Dwells in his creature, and himself explores ? 
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ON FATE. 



Why waste we life in busy anxious years, 
Tortured by blind desires, and feverish fears? 
In care's eternal round grow old in vain, 
And lose the stealing time we seek to gain: 
Still foil'd in hope, trust future years will give 
The wish, and in that life forget to live? 
While each, still poorer, as he sighs for more, 
Hopes distant gain, nor counts his present store; 

When Nature's uses and demands are small; 

i 

And wishes build us up a heavier fall: 
Our gains buy luxury; luxury rapine buys; 
And wealth's reward in wealth's profusion lies. 

Oh mortals ! ease your troubles ; cease to grieve ; 
Of all superfluous plaints your souls relieve. 
Fates rule the globe ; fix'd laws the world controul ; 
And mark'd by sure events the ages roll. 
While born, we die : the hour that gave us breath 
Link'd to our end; our birth entwined with death. 
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From that nativity predefined flow 

Wealth, empire, want; bpyg f j U an d m ai uwgr ow; 

Criines, slaughters, losses, gaina, thsir dmqporVl 

changes show, . - * 

None atfe-can* taosi oakhiwty ^itMei ^j'i,*. *h. // 
Tfrawi maffti thn \im h* Jkotootoatf* AiilriUuioT 
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■ , S*» «d ■* Ftfc of Jtfe,«qd i <k«tfr>*9MW 
Ifad hwwi ifiw*t fath'd tfano^jlwwi Hnj%»f 
Wltffckii vbMm —toi*fd Twjh fimiw>% p*« 
That rose tMktmpbteat trtm the fatal facta*? ' . 
Had that she-wolf of Mara within the wood, 
RaarM the twin-babes, exposed upon the flood? 
Whence Romecreoted sprang ; andherdsmen spread 
O'er Capitolian hills the reed-thatch'd abed? 
Had die round universe in prostrate awe 
From conquer'd Troy received a conqueror's law? 
Had Mutius ere to Rome retnrn'd* who** wound 
In willing blood the flaming altar drowrfd? 
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Had Cocles, with hi* sword And shield alone, 
Before the town and bridge a rampiite thrown? 
Had Clelia broke the compact with the foe, 
Or had one warrior laid three brethren low? 
No host ere triumph'd thus: on single lance 
Rome hung; the world was staked upon the chance. 

Why tell of Cannae, and of arms whose clang 
Near Rome's invaded walls- approaching rang? 
Of Varro great, since scorning to despair, 
And sorely loath to breathe the vital air, 
When Thrasymene's lake had seen him fly; 
Of Fabius, wise in lingering victory? 
Of Carthage, bowM beneath the yoke of Rome, 
And Hannibal, escaped yet overcome? 
Foiling our chains, yet in a barbarous clime 
By stealthy death atoning every crime? 

Add Italy, that with the Roman afrovd 
Her own distorted Hmbs unnatural goted : 
The Cumbrian stretch'd by Marios on the plain, 
And Marins prostrate in his dungeon's chain: 
Now consul; exile now; in silence lone 
Midst Lybia's ruins, a like ruin, thrown: 
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He, while the mouldering pillar's base he press'd, 
Fall'n Carthage in stern majesty possess'd. 
Not such a doom, oh Fortune! flow'd from thee; 
Hut Fate had stamp'd th' unchangeable decree. 

And who, oh great Pompeius I could believe 
That Nile should on his shores thy corse receive ; 
When Mithridates' hosts had bit the plain, 
And thy flag waved o'er the recover'd main ? 
When in thy wide career the world around. 
Thy brow three triumphs with their laurels bound : 
When now to thy parental conscious eyes 
Thou saw'st a second great Pompeius rise: 
Who could believe that, for thy funeral pyre, 
Ashattcr'd wreck would yield its smouldering fire? 
What Power could change this majesty of state ? 
What, but the ruling deity of Fate? 

He, too, that drewfromHeavenhisglorious strain, 
Now in that kindred Heaven received again ; 
When civil war had stoop' d to his renown, 
And law succeeded in the peaceful gown ; 
Scaped not the wounds, predicted oft in vain, 
Sudden before the gazing senate slain ; 
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Grasping the warning scroll, unconscious stood, 
And blotted every guilty name with blood : 
Thus perish'd, in his strength, the stay of Rome, 
Falsely secure that Fate might overcome. 

Why speak of ruin'd cities, kings uncrown'd, 
Of Croesus living on his death-pile bound ; 
Priam,, a headless trunk upon the plaid; 
While for his pyre all Ilium blazed in vain? 
Why tell of Xerxes, whose vast wreck o'erswell'd 
The lessen'd flood that scarce the ruin held ? 
Why name the king, that o'er the Romans reigns, 
A female captive's blood within his veins? 
Or the bold pontiff who, with grasp divine, 
Snatch'dVesta'sfiresfromfiresthatwrap'dtheshrine; 
While yielding flames rolFd back their tapering 

spires, 
And shun'd the man that bore the sacred fires ? 

What sudden deaths invade the strongest frames ! 
What deaths elude themselves, and stray through 

flames! 
How many, risen from graves, themselves survive; 
Some double-lived; some dead, while scarce alive t 
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The light distemper kills ; the heavy spares ; 
Art, reason fbil'd : the wise physician's cares 
Are baneful; and neglect the patient aids: 
Now, from the same neglect, disease invades : 
Salubrious food the seeds of death contains, 
And poisons gHde innoxious through the veins. 

Sons now degenerate from their fathers* feme; 
And now transcend th* obscure ancestrial name; 
With mind and manners of their own impressed ; 
O'erlook'd by Fortune, and again caress'd: 
One, fired by Love, shall sail athwart die main, 
And lay a Troy in ruins on the plain : 
A lot of peaceful feme another draws ; 
And his sage pen inscribes his country's laws : 
The son the sire destroys ; the sire the son ; 
And brothers arm'd to kindred carnage run : 
Not ours the war; controlPd th' events succeed; 
Perforce they rue their crimes ; perforce they bleed. 

Not in each age Camilli, Decii, rise, 
Nor conqueror over death, a Cato dies. 
Not yet extirpated is glory's root: - 
But Fate still blasts the blossoms as they shoot* 
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Not shorten'd is the poor man's mortal date; 
Nor wealth can bribe the death foredoom'dby Fate, 
Fortune from sceptres proud extorts the doom 
That turns the regal pomp to funeral gloom, 
Builds up the prince's pyre, and digs his tomb. * 
What might is this ! what majesty of sway ! 
When princes tremble, and when kings obey ! 

See virtue wretched; guilt successful rise; 
Prudence deceive; and rashness win the prize. 
Nor Fortune bids th' effect the cause succeed, . 
Nor yields success to the deserving deed; 
But wanders, undistinguishing and blind, 
Light and capricious as the veering wind. 

Some ruling power our wills and natures draws, 
That binds creation by peculiar laws; 
That from itself, when dawns our natal day, 
Assigns our years, and Fortune's checquer'd sway. 

This blends the human and the bestial frame: 
No monstrous birth from seeds of nature came : 
What common law can man and beast unite? 
Or when did monsters crown th' adulterous night? 
The Heaven's configurations cross the birth : 
The stars with strange creations scare the earth. 
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If Fate be not, why xolli its ordtt'd tzti*. 
When fix'd eventaare song in star-predicted strain ? 

Nor doet my achenie defend the guih^ deed; 
Nor.wtw m defrauded of her raeed. ',: 
Not lew ire kwtlw the dark he*'. dflai% fruity 
From no free will produced, bat certain rout: . 
NorlewddieioiB theiweet food of earth. ■ ■ > 11 
Though nature, not oar pleasure, rawed the birth; 
The greater glory hath the human rated, > 'i 
Bom when the aspect! of the Heavens were kind* 
And those, which stem' of fax malign crate 
To rue their crimes, attract the deeper hate. 
ImportsBot whence the crime detested *ame« r v 
Confess' d alike its nature and its name. 
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DIONYSIUS. 



Age of Augustus. 



SURVEY OF THE WORLD. 



ENGLISH TRANSLATOR: TWINE. 



We learn from the elder Pliny, that Dionysius 
the Periegetic, or geographer, as he is surnamed 
from his poem, was a native of the Persian Alexan- 
dria, or Antioch; and was sent by Augustus to 
survey the eastern part of the world, for the use of 
the Emperor's eldest son, (his step-son Tiberius, 
son of Livia by her former husband) then preparing 
an expedition into Armenia, Parthia, and Arabia. 
Of the qualifications of Dionysius, as a geographer, 
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we cannot bat judge highly, when we tee that Pliny 
hinuelf professes to be guided by hi* authority. 
Tbe system of geography may, at fin* view, appear 
» dry and un tractable subject tor poetry ; yet the 
" Survey of the World " is certainly an agreeable 
poem; it abound* with lively and fanciful sketches, 
and tbe style ii easy, elegant, and perspicuous. 
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SCYTHIA. 



Roll'd in Maeotis' lake the Tanais glides, 
And Europe's realms from Asia's soil divides; 
That, east and west, are sever'd by his tides. 
Where the Caucasian mountains lift their heads, 
The far-off murmur of his fountains spreads. 
Thence, in impetuous channels bursting strong, 
Sweeps his broad stream the Scythian wilds along. 
Yet oft, high surging in the northern blast, 
Ice warps the curdling flood, and seals it fast. 
Wretched the men who, round, their hovels rear; 
Cold fells the snow, and keen the breathing 

atmosphere ; 
And when intense the freezing winds arise, 
Then stiffening steeds are stretch'd before thine eyes : 
Mules drop beneath the hardness of the cold, 
And sheep bestrew the field's close-sheltering fold. 
Nor men themselves can face that bitter sky; 
But to new climes with harness'd waggons fly. 




The lend their dwelling-place dmlwn behind 
To brunt toe mrj of w wintiy wmd; 
Earth tremble!, a* the ngfag- wfclrb descend, 
And the pi ne fc rerta of .the mountains bend. 
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ARABIA. 

Rich Araby with soil adjacent lies: 
Girt by two seas its sloping regions rise. 
Swept by 'west-winds th' Arabian channel flows ; 
And o'er the Persic gulf an east-wind blows. 
Eastward the South Arabia's boundaries verge, 
Wash'd by the broadened ocean's tawny surge. 
The clime I next describe ; where nations, blest 
In wealth and splendour, shine above the rest. 
The soil with fragrant miracles is crown'd, 
And aromatics breathe o'er all the ground. 
Myrrh, frankincense, the odoriferous cane, 
Or that diviner spice, warm-ripening on the plain; 
Or cassia sweet; for in th' Arabian grove 
Young Bacchus burst the well-knit thigh of Jove. 
Straight at his birth, all fragrant things were born ; 
By burthen'd flocks were curling fleeces worn; 
Involuntary streams were seen to glide, 
And smooth in lakes diffuse their silver tide: 
While curious birds, from desert islands flown, 
Brought in their bills the leaves of cinnamon. 
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The Infant God around his shoulders throw 
A fawn's soft skiu, of ruddy-dappled hue ; 
Twin'd pleasant ivy with his beauteous hair, 
And, reeling, shook his vine-wreath'd lance in air : 
Smiled, as he gazed : and shed o'er all the plate 
Exuberant wealth, to bless the future race. 
Hence frankincense, the glory of the fields, 
lis trickling gum to latest ages yields. 
Willi golden ingots teems the mountain's womb, 
And on the rivers breathing spices bloom: 
Hence wealthy tribes the peopled cities hold. 
And vaunt their silky vests of tissued gold. 
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BANKS OF PACTOLU8 AND CAYSTER. 



These cities past, Maeonia eastward bends, 
Where Tmolus' mountain, lash'd by winds, ascends: 
Where flows Pactolus, and, in whirlpool* rolTd, 
With whispering waters trails bis seeds of gold* 
If sealed on his banks, in hours of spring, 
The swans shall soothe thee with shrill murmuring; 
That, here and there, along the river feed, 
Where grass thick-sprouting greens the tufted mead : 
For wide in Asia bloom the meadow-lands; 
Chief where Meander winds upon his sands, 
And where Cayster, with his shining tides, 
In softly gurgled echoes limpid glides. 
Nor will the blooming Asiatic fair, 
Who tread these meadows, thy reproaches share. 
Round their smooth loins a golden zone they fling, 
With quivering feet entwining in a ring ; 
Blithe in the Bacchic dance the virgins bound, 
Like new-wean'd fawns they trip it o'er the ground; 
The whirling winds heave rustling in their vest, 
And the thin garment flutters on their breast. 
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INDIA. 



Eastward the pleasant Indian regions lie, 
On ocean's verge, beneath th' extremest sky. 
The sun, whose rise both men and Gods behold, 
Flames first on India's fields in kindling gold. 
The dwellers of the land tfre swarth of hue, 
Sleek their oil'd skin, and shining to the view. 
Like hyacinths their cluster'd locks are spread, 
And, moist with unguents, breathe around their head. 
Of these, some mining search the golden ore, 
And with crook'd spade the sandy soil explore ; 
Some weave the linen web; some labour high 
The elephant's sawn tooth to burnish'd ivory ; 
Some cull, o'er falls of torrents bending prone, 
The beryl's sea-green gem, or diamond's glistening 

stone ; 
The jasper with its lucid verdant rays, 
And orange topaz glowing on the gaze; 
Or the bland amethyst with purpling light, 
By soft gradations delicately bright. 
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The peopled soil with endless treasures teems,. 
And rivers bathe it with perennial streams. 
Plants of all leaf, luxuriant, clothe the plain. 
Here millet waves, and there the sweet Arabian 
cane. 
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PHiEDRUS. 



Age of Tiberius. 



jESOPIAN fables. 



CNGLISH TRANSLATOR : SMART. 



Phjedrus was a Thracian, and a freedman of 
Augustus. He is supposed to have been made 
captive, at the time of the defeat of the Thracians, 
by Octavius, the father of Augustus, during his 
command as praetor in Macedonia. Phaedrus ap- 
pears to have written his fables under Tiberius 9 
and to have been the object of persecution to his 
infamous minister, Sejanus. 

The manuscript of Phaedrus was discovered by 
vol. ii. 2 c 
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Peter Pithou in the sixteenth century, in the 
library of St Remi, at Rheims. The fables have 
been justly considered as models, in the easy natu- 
ralness of their simplicity. They are without 
smart studied point, but are tersely written, and 
elegantly sententious* Johnson has however justly 
observed, in his life of Gay, that Phaedrus con- 
founds the fable and the tale. 
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Age of Tiberius. 



jESOPIAN fables. 



ENGLISH TRANSLATOR : SMART. 



Phjedrus was a Thracian, and a freedman of 
Augustus. He is supposed to have been made 
captive, at the time of the defeat of the Thracians, 
by Octavius, the father of Augustus, during his 
command as praetor in Macedonia. Phaedrus ap- 
pears to have written his fables under Tiberius 9 
and to have been the object of persecution to his 
infamous minister, Sejanus. 

The manuscript of Phaedrus was discovered by 
vol. ii. 2 c 
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Forth on the stage he steps alone, 

With no ■■[■■,■-; notliing shown 

Id scenic pomp of preparation : 

DM{> silence grows from expectation. 

He suddenly with bead deprest 

To the loose cloak, that wraps his breast, 

Hi* imitative accent tries, 

'like a young pig, in squeaking cries. 

■ All shout, the pig is folded there, 
And bid him shake the cloak in air : 
Wlen nothing's found, the mimic draws 
Repeated thunders of applause. 
A rustic saw; " Good sooth, said he, 
This squeaker W no match for me." '- 
And straight profess' d, still more complete, 
On the next day to show the feat. 
Crowds upon crowds: they biass'd sit, 
Not to look on, but sport their wit, 
And flout the clown: at once the two 
Stand on the stage in public view. 
The mimic first his gruntings tries, 
And shouts and bravoes clamouring rise. 
The rustic then made feign to hold 
A pig within his garment's fold; 
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(And so he did, but unsuspected, 
Since none had been before detected,) 
And pinch'd the skulking porker's ear, 
Whose natural treble echoed clear 
The squeak of pain : the crowd began, 
" The player is the better man;" 
And, bellowing in derisive rage, 
They hoot the rustic off the stage. 
He, unconcern'd, proceeds to give 
The naked proof demonstrative ; 
The pig produces, as his case, 
And shows their error and disgrace; 
" Look, Sirs! this pig, whom you deride, 
Shows how your wits are qualified. ,, 

And I might still prolong the tale, 
Nor yet the copious theme would fail; 
But moderate sallies surest please, 
And wit offends. that passes these. 
Particulo! whose reverend name 
In this my page shall live to fame; 
While men its meed to glory give, 
And bid the Latian letters live; 
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Aft. Ch. 32. 



SATIRES. 

EngUih Translator* t 

DftYDEN. DRU1C1IOND, BRBW1TE*. 



Avlus Persius Flaccus was born at Volattrra in 
Etruria. He was a Roman knight, and related to 
the famous Arria; who, when her husband, Psetus 
Thrasea, was condemned to self-execution by Nero* 
set him the example of fortitude, by stabbing her- t 
self; and observed to him, " It is not painful/' Per- 
sius cultivated rhetoric at Rome, and was a fellow- 
student in philosophy with Lucan under Cornutus, 
the stoic He was remarkable for the beauty of 
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Iiii> [htmiu, the purity of his morals and bis cx- 
emplarineas in all the relation* of life, tic died 
at the early age of thirty, aft. Ch. 62, and left his 
library, together with an ample legacy, to Corau- 
tus; who, with a disinterestedness truly philoso- 
phical, retained only the books, and distributed 
the money among the relatives of the deceased. 

The style of Persius has been censured for ob- 
scurity : a censure always levelled at that closeness 
of expression, in which it is natural for a strong 
mind to condense its thoughts. He has also been 
pronounced inferior to Horace and Juvenal in 
wit. I think, with as little justice. To compare 
him with Horace is to compare two writers of a 
distinct, species. Horace excels in a playful kind 
of conversational satire, which Persius never pro- 
fessed to attempt. His style is of a more uni- 
formly grave and elevated cast ; pungent and bitter, 
rather than jocular. So far from being, generally, 
an imitator of Horace, he is the founder of a new 
school in satire ; and to him we are indebted for 
Juvenal. The latter has copied his moral gravity 
and the tartness of his irony; but has exceeded 
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him in vehemence of invective, and has more fre- 
quently deviated into grossness of ideas and lan- 
guage : though it must be confessed that the ex- 
ample of minute obscenity was set by Persius. 
In ardour of imagination and sublimity of thought 
Juvenal has gone beyond his master: but Persius 
has also the mind of a poet ; and while he has 
given sufficient proofs of a rich and lively fancy, 
he will not easily be shown to have been surpassed 
in a knowlege of the weakness and treachery of 
the human heart, and in weight, dignity, and 
moral usefulness as an ethical satirist. 
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REPREHENSION OF SLOTHFUL HABITS. 



What? is it ever thus? Noon's entering ray 
Broadens the shutters 9 chinks with glare of day ; 
Yet still you snoring lie; a spell of rest, 
That might the surfeit-fumes of wine digest 
The shadow'd dial points eleven ; arise ! 
The dog-star heat is raging in the skies; 
The sun already burns * the parching wheat, 
And the faint flocks to spreading elms retreat." 
Thus to his hopeful charge some tutor cries: 
" Indeed? and, it is so?" the youth replies: 
" Come, quick, my slave!" — Is none at hand? 

how green 
His colour instant changes with the spleen ! 
He splits his throat with rage: a man would say, 
He heard a hundred asses deafening bray. 
At length he's drest : his book he handles then, 
Fumbles his papers o'er, and dips his pen. 
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But HOW the ink in globules clots the quill 
Now, too diluted, pale weak dro]>s distil 
From the pen's point, and blot the paper o'er : — 
Ob wretched wight ! and wretched more and more, 
As etwyMay grows old ! And is it come 
.To tbit at last ? Ere tliese the youth of Rome ? 
&£. nfcf.:»n rather then be cocker'd up 
At hjfta*) and pap and tender spoon-meat sup, 
like Voyt I inGinis, or pet doves ; and cry, 
In peeykth passion, at the lullaby ? 
" How OB I write widi such a wretched pen ? " 
Are th^«o»M fc*. the e«»;«f ■»#,?,,, ; .^j 
For *nt *igmmt; in tkh.+uOil *m?u.- VK 
Yours k the low and ridicule alone.' 
Your Jife, poor silly one! is flowing by; 
Contempt be sure will glance from every eye. 
The jar ill-baked, when rung, will shrill betray, 
With its crack' d sound, the raw unhardeo'd clay. 
You now are moist and ductile loam : begin, 
Let the lathe turn, the wheel swift-circling spin, 
And fashion you to shape. " But, I've enough 
Of victuals, and bright plate, and household stuff, 
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« 
And platters, safely stored, of ample size, 

To feed the fire with bits of sacrifice; 

Then what have I to fear?" And is this all? 

And do you puff and swell, if you can call 

Some kinsman Censor, wear a robe of state, 

Or trace your pedigree to ancient date, 

The thousandth from a Tuscan sire ? — away ! 

Dazzle the crowd with trappings, as you may : 

My glance can pierce thee deeper than thy skin, 

Can look thee through, and know thee from within. 

Dost thou not blush with Natta's self to vie 

In loose and thriftless prodigality? 

But vice has stupefied his mental part, 

Dull grossness cloaks the fibres of his heart; 

No fault is his, thus senseless to his cost, 

Who, losing virtue, recks not what he lost: 

Plunged in the stagnant pool, of vice the sop, 

He sinks, nor ever bubbles to the top. 

Great father of the Gods ! in this alone 

To savage tyrants may thy wrath be shown ! 

Oh ! when the lust of crime, with venom'd stain, 

Infects their thoughts, and burns upon their brain, 
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Let tlicin that virtue, which they left, discern, 
And pine their lost, though never to return 1 
Gruon'd they more deep, whom in the roaring void 
SicihVs hulls with lingering pains destroy 'd? 
More tearful did the sword by wavering thread, 
Hang from gilt roofs above the wretch'* head, 
Wlio cloth'd in purple sate, than when, supprcst 
In whispers, issues from the guilty breast, 
" 1 am undone — undone! " — when, conscious-pale, 
Not to his own fond wife he breathes the tale? — 

Oft have I (luub'd my eyes with blearing oil, 
Averse o'er Cato's dying speech to tod 
In mouthing pomp, and school-boy's lesson'd cant, 
That the crazed tutor might applaud the rant; 
And, with assembled friends, my father hear* 
In sweating anxious joy, and tingling fear. 
'Twas then my highest wish size-ace to throw, 
And on the luckless cast eatpertly know 
The stake depending, or unerring taool 
My weli-aim'd nuts within the narrow*d bole. 
None with more dapper skill could upright keep 
The whirling top, and laah it into sleep. 
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But more experienced years to you belong; 
You can at least distinguish right from wrong ; 
No stranger to the Stoic's lecture hall, 
Where trowser'd Medes are painted on the wall, 
Mix'd with theGreeks in fight; where studious wake 
The crop-hairM students, nor their slumbers take ; 
And sup on poor pulse, and coarse barley-cake. 
Pythagoras his Y has led thy sight 
To two branch'd roads ; the better on the right. 
Still do you snore ? and yawn, with unhinged head, 
And hanging cheeks, as if your sleep had fled 
Since yesterday ? your mark, your object name ; 
Say, has your life a purpose, or an aim? 
Or do you, vagabond and idle, go, 
With pot and bird-lime* hunting every crow; 
Without a thought, or care, how far you stray; 
Living from hand to mouth, from day to day? 
When dropsy swells the skin, the patient cries, 
w Give, give me hellebore ! n but thou, if wise, 
Meet with preventive haste the near disease; 
Though golden mountains the physician sees, 
Vain were the bribe; and vain Craterus' skill, 
To cure the rooted and inveterate ill. 
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Oh wretches ! learn the cause of things below; 
And what and why we are, aspire to know ; 
Within what stated course our actions roll, 
And where to shun, and how to turn the goal; 
What bound should curb ihe grasping hope of gain, 
What laws our wishes and our wants restrain ; 
What wisest use the new-stamp'd coin may bear, 
If country, kindred, claim a lavish share; 
What part thy Maker has assign'd to thee, 
And what on earth thy station and degree. 
IlWfllfrl ;■*<■ i"»Hjfc«#iiij»P"ftf jWpitff frW> 

In wk« »c» bpttory pt*f f*+Wm fabf - <V *. 
That strike ths nostril of lb. ps*«r ty.» ..', ': 
Pepper and hams, which Marsian clients send; 
Remembrancers, their interests to befriend ; 
And herrings, though the pickle-tub yet swims 
With former fish, whose scum o'ertops the brims. 
Here some foot-captain, whose shag'd breast is 
grown 
With goatish hair, breaks in with buffing tone ; 
" My wisdom serves; nor am I such on ass 
To bear, like Solon or Arceailas, 
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A pack of troubles ; walk with head awry $ 
Gloat on the ground with fix'd and leaden eye; 
With mumbled inward muttering, as would seem 
Lunatic silence, or the talking dream 
Of a sick dotard : weighing out grave saws 
From blubber'd lip with mouthing self-applause; 
Whence " nothing can from nothing come " we 

learn ; 
And that " to nothing nothing can return/' 
Is this the wisdom that should make yon pine? 
" And should a man for this refuse to dine?" 
Through the stout ranks the hoarse borge-kfugbter 

grows, 
And peak redoubling wrinkle every riose, 

" Inspect my case, good doctor; my hard chest 
Flutters, I know not why, arid throbs oppresf: 
My labouring breath its expiration draws 
In fetid paintings from my furry jaws: 
Inspect my case*" But when prescribed repose, 
And, the third night, his blood more temperate 

flows, 
To the large man^of some richer friead, 
By stealth, we see him a huge flaggon send ; 
vox. ii. 2 J> 
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Before the bath he begs a draught of wine ; 
The mellow produce of Surrentuin's line. 

" Good sir ! you're pale." *Tis nothing, r. 
replies ; 
" Look to this nothing," the physician cries, 
*' VVhate'er it be: your skin, of jaundiced hue, 
Appears distended." " Doctor, to my view 
You look still worse: a tutor's charge resign ; 
I want no second since I buried mine ; 
You're his survivor, but your time may come." — 
•' Go on, and prosper, Sir; for I am dumb." 
Full-feasted now, with belly swobi, and pale, 
While brimstone breathings from his throat exhale, 
He takes the bath: then, midst his cups, he feels 
A shivering fit, that o'er bis body steals i 
Shook from bis hand the tepid vase is dash'd ; 
His teeth stand grinning out, in ague gnash 'd; 
From his slack lips the greasy morsels fell; 
Horns bray ; and tapers light his funeral. 
Our epicure, laid out on lofty bed, 
Is now with daubing spicy oils o'erspread, 
And his stiff heels are pointed towards the door, 
By slaves who, manumized the day before 
By their lord's death, the cap of freedom wore. 
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Oh wretched man ! now feel thy pulse, now lay 
Thy hand upon thy heart; does nothing, say, 
Burn feverish there ? or touch ; and, in thy hold, 
Freeze not thy pale extremities with cold ? 
If casual coin but glisten in thy sight, 
Say, does thy bosom's artery beat aright? 
If some fair girl with soft seduction smile, 
How throb the pulses of thy heart the while? 
On a cold plate crisp cabbage you receive, 
And bread coarse-sifted through a common sieve : 
Try we the jaws : some ulcer makes you roar ; 
To taste of vulgar beet-root rubs them sore. 
And now your cheeks are blanch'd, as chilFd with 

fear; 
The hair-pit bristles on your skin appear : 
And now a torch is in your blood, while rise 
A thousand dancing sparkles in your eyes. 
You act, and speak such things, the case is plain : 
Orestes' self would swear you are insane. 

END OF VOL. II. 
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